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Scrambling for the ball 


_ Chris Evans “epee 


29 staffers write to newspaper in protest; accuse 


By MICHAEL B. PIERCE 
Observer‘Editor ~ 


“To prove a paint, Stephen Michaud, director 
of student activities, borrowed -a bed from 


student health services and brought it to the 


_ >tiled lounge. He told students that if they 


RTN Infographics 


_ students of ‘offensive’ behavior in public place 


‘wanted to engage in certain behavior, they 


could use the bed. 

“This goes over and above people just 
sitting in each other’s laps,” he said. “I’ve 
seen people groping at and touching each © 
other.” 

Students were hes told they could be 
expelled or brought upon oe chan. 
if certain behavior persists. 


Not new: “This‘rule has been in existence _ 
of lay—ups, especially when under pressure. 


Slovakia grant approved; 


for several yéars,”.Michaud said. “We’re just 
starting to enforce it. It just falls under the 


umbrella of any, student acting appropri. 


ately.” - 
Michaud said students and Binley have 


~complained about ‘the inappropriateness of 


some students’ behavior. 
’ Twenty-nine staff members signed a letter 


-discussing the.fact that more than just mere 


innocent behavior was taking place. They said 
they objected to extreme physical: encoun- 
ters. 

“For about a year now, I’ve had many 
complaints from staff and students about the 
behavior in the lounge,” he said. 

Pat Kepschull, health care coordinator, 
RN, »said she saw students engaging in offen- 


(continued on page 4) 


Women 
playoff 


’s team 


bound 


Lady Knights rank second in region 
with only five games left in season 


By ARTIE MURPHY 
Observer Sports Editor 


“Our hands are on our own destiny,” said 
Jack Hess, NECC women’s basketball coach 


“about the Lady Knights, ranked. second in 


New’ England and five games away from 
determining their seed Poko in the XXI 


regional playoffs. The team’s overall record 
- Stands at 13-5. 


“We still have a few games s left; five of the 


games are against regional opponents,” Hess 


said. “If we could win all our games, we can 
put ourselves, together, both mentally and 


physically, for the tournament.” 


‘The team’s first game of this semester 
-began with a loss against nationally ranked 
Mitchell College, 105-55. Heather Preston 
led the squad with 13 points. ~ 

The team then bowed to division rival 
Community College of Rhode Island, 67- 
54, despite an 18—point performance by for- 
ward Nicole Melanson. The Rhode’ Island 


Rams only had five players, led by. forward _ 


Linda Mardin with 22-points, which held 
NECC to 21 second-half points. 

Poor playing: “We played one of our 
poorest games of the year against C.C.R_I.,” 


said Donna Johnson, assistant coach. “We’re- 
t, much more talented team than they were.” 


Hess said the scheduling process didn’t 
favor them, as they played the two tough 
teams to start the: season’s second half. 

“Tt’s basically a second séason because you 
have six weeks off,” he said. “If we played 
against Lasell and Hesser in the beginning, 
we would mvs been better Eiveava for the 
bigger teams.’ 

Score galore: The team finally got on 
track during its third home game, beating 
Lasell 85-31. Five players scored in double 
figures: Tara Holtham led the squad with 19 
points and eight rebounds; Preston followed 
with 17 points; Leann Reynolds scored 12; 


~ Melansen and three-point threat Kerrie 
- Timmons both scored 11 points. 


“In the first half of the season, we had-a 
- tough time starting off strong and bs had to 
fight our way back into the game,” Johnson 


» said. “In this game, we started off real strong 


and we got our-confidence back.” 
Johnson also said the team has missed a lot 


Sports Special 


Another home game loss came against the 
toughest opponentall year, Becker—Leicester. 
Presto: The Lady Knights fell behind 
early, as Becker—Leicester went on an 8-0 run: ~ 
in the first three minuites before Preston scored 
on a jump-shot. 

“Sometimes, in the first five minutes of a 
game, we have a hard time trying to get into 
synch,” Preston said. “But I don’t think that 
was our problem in the game.” 

Inthe second half, Becker—Leicester capi- 

-talized on six straight points to eventually. 
win, 89-69. The Lady Knights had 20 turn- 
overs, of which eight were unforced. 

“The team played well; we had some bright 
moments,” Preston said. “We just didn’t 
seem to get it all together. Becker—Leicester is 
probably the best team we’ve played all year.” 

“We didn’t show how good a team we 
were last night,” Hess said. “They are just a 
good team, but I don’t think it should have 
been a 20-point game.” 

‘Hess also said the. team performed with 
pride even though they were outplayed. 

“Our players picked up in the last eight 
minutes of the game, which shows me we 
didn’t quit,” He said. 

Role rehearsal: The team had role—player 
performances from guard Kim Knapp; cen- 
ter, Shaye Fenton; and Timmons. Forward 

Sherry Bannon led the team Seney with 
a Solid 23 points. 

monerty has played well-in the Jast two 

games,” Hess said. 

~ The Knights then traveled to beat Hesser 
105-33. This was the second thrashing the 
team has-delivered to Hesser this season. Five 
players scored in double figures. Bannon led 
the team again with 28 points, followed by 


~ Timmons with 19 and nine assists; Melanson, 


18 with 10 rebounds; Preston with 14 and 
Reynolds with 10.- 

Johnson said the team’s success was due to 
constant pressure on Hesser and age the 
‘ball up the court. 

Team spirit: Hess is pieced ith his play- 
ers’ attitudes and acnomicgecs his respect 
for them. 

“These, women have a lot = heart,” he 
said. “I’m pra to be-theircoach.” 


workshops to start soon 


‘By JAMIE CRESPO 


Observer News Editor 


Plans to set up workshops in Czechoslovakia 
are underway as NECC recently acquired a 
$20,000 grant from the U.S. Dept. of Labor. 

“It’s a small amount at this particular 
time,” said Jean-Poth, chairperson, division 
of business. “We need to show the depart- 
ment of labor what we can produce. They 
have assured us additional funding if it’s a 


worthwhile venture.” 

NEGC will use this funding to begin’two 
one-week semisfars in late February and.early 
April for 60 Slovakians hoping to establish 
bed and breakfasts in the Tatra Mountains 
and Nitra, Czechoslovakia. 

Practice run: “The reason for havi ing two 
workshops is to get the bugs out of the first 
presentation, so we will be perfect in April,” 
Poth said. 

(continued on page 4)) 
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Partisan politics 


Bush makes hypocritical re-election ploy 


President Bush recently appeared on 
national television and told Congress it’s 
time to put partisan politics aside and 
pass the unemployment compensation 
bill. 

He did this with a straight face, 
demonstrating all the acting finesse ac- 
quired in his eight years studying under 
thespian Ronald Reagan. 

It took an actor’s composure to call 
for a stop to party battling over the 
legislation, after Bush himself played a 
lead role in last year’s unemployment 
compensation duel. Democrats and Re- 
publicans each pushed their own bills, 
stalling relief as they tried to make each 
other look bad at the expense of the 
unemployed. 

Party cooperation in solving national 


~Observer Editorial 


crises should be demanded by Ameri- 
cans. But when Bush calls for it during his 
much-hyped, gimmick-—ridden State of 
the Union address, he jeopardizes actual 
cooperation by using it as a ploy in his 
‘blame Congress’ re-election platform. 

By making a move towards bipartisan 
politics part of his campaign, Bush would 
seem to always win. When Congress fights 
his favored bills, they are to blame for the 
government’s failures; and when they 
back him, he gets his way. 

This would be a political checkmate if 
the hypocritically partisan call for bipar- 
tisan politics was not transparent to 
American voters. 


Security captain slams 
student, campus paper 


To the editor: 

The Observer has lost something, whether it’s 
the spirit it once had, or its kick or even its 
backbone, it definitely is not the newspaper it 
once was. 

A few years ago, Observer reporters were 
given assignments, stories were investigated, 
items were written, then if they met the 
required standards, they were published. 

It’s not that way anymore! 

Now the only requirement needed to get 
published is to start your item with three little 
magic words: “to the editor”—-then anyone 
makes the paper. What a shame to see what 
once was a number one college newspaper 
slip to the standards ofthe Nattonal Enquirer, 
just one step above Scott tissue. 

Almost every issue comes up with either 
half-truths or partial stories. Why? Doesn’t 
anyone bother to check the news items or 
sources anymore? 

The story rec car thefts on campus 
is an example of semi-truths shaded to fit 
sensationalism. Sure there are fewer car thefts 
at the Lawrence Campus. There are fewer cars 
there to begin with and they are parked ina lot 
with a six-foot high chain link fence all around 
it. The Haverhill Campus covers approxi- 
mately 100 acres and the only fence in sight is 
the one around the tennis courts, There’s a 
big difference. 

The Haverhill Campus has about 10,000 
students, the equivalent of the population of 
many of the towns in the area. there are very 
few security guards. But take a look at what 
they have to handle. There is a tremendous 
amount of traffic every single day, which they 
control very well. Occasionally unruly stu- 
dents have to be dealt with; this situation they 
also handle very well. The firmness and tact 
displayed at these times is a rare combination 
nowadays. Somehow they manage to respond 
almost immediately whenever they are needed. 
You really can’t get much better than that. 


Observer [etter 


The Observer seems to find a consistent 
flow of negatives. How about some of the 
goodness on campus? These days we could all 
use a little. There are hundreds of real success 
stories right here on the Haverhill campus, 
not to mention the many that are emerging 
from the new Lawrence campus. Isn’t there 
someone connected with the newspaper who 
has the initiative and the curiosity to seek out 
these stories? Have you all forgotten what it’s 
like to look at the positive side or don’t you 
know how to be a real reporter? 

Look at the bottom of page three of your 
last issue. The three little magic words were 
used: “to the editor” and the item was printed. 
Did anyone bother to check to see ifthere was 
any truth to it? Was the issue examined at all? 
Or was it deemed a clever filler and shoved 
into print? It filled up the space and it was 
addressed to the editor so it made the paper. 
What kind of a standard is that? 

Let’s just set the record straight. There is 
no objection to affection being shown any- 
where on this campus. The objections were 
raised to the extent of “affection” being dis- 
played. Maybe the students involved need to 
be taught the difference between “affection” 
and “cheap thrill.” But you have to be an 
adult to realize what that is. Simply because 
someone has reached the age of 30 does not 
mean they are an adult. It simply means they 
have aged. It doesn’t take brains to do that. 
Even cheese ages with time. It does take 
brains to grow up, to mature and to act like a 
responsible adult: Maybe the students in 
question should try it, once they learned how, 
they might like it. 


Capt. Gino Mattozzi, 
head of security 
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Absurdity galore 


Clinton scandal hurts more than him; 
press looks foolish in not checking facts 


By BILL BURKE 
Observer Managing Editor 


Gennifer Flowers ranks a big 10 on the bimbo 
scale. She is bimboesque. She is at the height 
of bimbosity. Her bimability is astounding. 
She is in the style of the bimbo. You get the 
point. 

Arkansas Gov. Bill Clinton. They call 
him-Bill. Bill the stud, the kind of guy you’d 
like to drink a few brews with, watch the game 
on TV, and talk about manly things like cars 
and intake manifolds. Touching moments of 
male bonding. 

Breaking new wind: It’s the old double 
standard: a woman gets involved and she’s 
promiscuous; a man cheats on his wife and 
he’s virile. This line of thought makes Jesse 
Helms look like a new-age thinker. Let’s take 
a closer look at the manliest candidate. 

A liar? It looks that way. Unfaithful? 
Probably. The atypical politician, able to smile 
into the camera and lie through his TV—ready 
bridgework? You gotit. As big a bimbo, ifnot 
bigger, than his alleged partner? Yessiree. 
Therefore, it stands that this fact alone proves 
he is unfit for the presidency, right? Wrong. 

With new evidence pointing to Clinton’s 
guilt, it looks as ifhe may soon pull out. Some 
may argue this is 12 years too late. 

OK, maybe he did have an affair with poor 
Gennifer, and that makes him a bigger fool 
than she is for jumping on the vendetta train 
to D.C., but bless my Catholic soul, it occurs 
that this sort of thing has happened once or 
twice before. 

Imagine that. Adultery! Well I never! 

History teaches us nothing: The parallels 
that can be drawn between Clinton’s woman 
problems and John F. Kennedy’s are neither 
profound nor, for the most part, applicable. 
There are, however, a number of valid points. 

Many consider Kennedy to be one of our 
most inspiring presidents. His marital indis- 
cretions were rumored for years, yet many 
chose to overlook them in view of his political 
achievements. This can be held true in 
Clinton’s case. 


—Opinion Column__ 


Infidelity is one thing, but lying is quite 
another. Strike me blind, but the thought of 
politicians lying sends a chill down my spine. 
Really. 

If the man can get the job done, and only 
if, he deserves to be considered. 

From hunter to hunted: So there he is, 
running from the blood-thirsty media. 
Clinton the chaste. Instead of governing the 
state, he was caught with his hand in the 
cookie jar. 

Clinton now says that the whole ordeal has 
made him stronger. If this is true, then great. 
It is time to move on from the dog—and—pony 
show of late, and ¢ concentrate on n thei issues at 
hand- Pasta 

The issue comes down t to this: Tei is none of! 
our business. - 

Part of the pune must be placed squarely 
on the media’s shoulders. It-is lazy and 
bush-league practice to jump on a story and 
sensationalize it without properly checking 
into the facts. Tabloid journalism has no place 
in political reporting. 

Blood lust: The potential outcome is per- 
haps losing a good politician in a time when 
voting has come down to merely choosing 
the lesser of two evils. It is just this finale that 
the media seems to relish in at times. 

Which finally brings us to the immortal 
question posed by the renowned 18th century 
philosopher, Sir Steven of Rayvaughn. 

“Who cares?” 

Clinton, for the time being, has survived 
the allegations. For a short time, his approval 
rating even went up. (Maybe Tsongas should 
think about having an affair.) 


Book of Revelations: It’s a sign of the 
coming of Armageddon, I think. The lion 
shall lie down with the lamb, the skies will 
turn black, plagues of locusts will rend the 
earth, and yea people with the name Jennifer 
will seek alternate foolish spellings. It’s really 
quite chilling. 


Student center staffers 
respond to recent letter 


An open letter to Mr. David Palazzo et. al., 
c/o the Observer editor: 

We, the individuals who you say find it 
offensive when students sit on each other’s 
laps or kiss in public, would like to make a 
clarification. We have tried kissing, and we do 
like it, but that is not what we are objecting to. 

You give the impression that people in the 
lounge are engaging in mere innocent be- 
havior. Far from it’ We’re not prudes, but we 
object to being subjected to watching bodies 
grind against each other while kissing, 
watching a student put their face in another 
person’s lap, seeing hands roam from a 
shoulder to a breast, or seeing roving hands 
under another’s garments. Displays of affec- 
tion in public are not objectionable, but this 
is foreplay and it’s offensive. 


The college center is the first building on 
campus. This is the building that most first— 
time visitors enter. Outward public displays 
of sex are what they are greeted with. Staff 
members shouldn’t have to make it a policy to 
forewarn guests of what they may be con- 
fronted with. 

Ifyou want to hold your girlfriend’s hand, 
or kiss your boyfriend good-bye before he 
goes to class, by all means, go for it. But 
remember, this isn’t the last time you’re ever 
going to see this person again. The campus 
provides open study/lounge areas for 
everyone’s use. We implore you-please be 
considerate of others, staffand fellow students 
alike. 

The student center staff, 
signed by 29 employees 
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Observer Opinion __ 3 
Private lives overshadow issues 


Many voters decide tabloid journalism charges against Clinton irrelevant 


Nike Ludenich 


By GEOFF LECAIN 
Observer Opinion Editor 


Here we go again, fellow Americans. For the 
second time in as many elections, a candidate 
for the highest office in the land has been 
accused of infidelity. 

Gov. Bill Clinton’s private life has been 
opened for all the world to see, a repeat of the 
Gary Hart/Donna Rice scandal four years 
ago. 

The American press, of course, jumped on 
the story. This time, however, the public has 
seemingly made up its mind that this is not 
the most important factor in deciding if 
someone is qualified to lead the country. 

Clinton has denied any wrongdoing, but 
the question is once again whether or not a 
person’s private life is as important as the 
issues. The press has a duty to report the facts, 
allowing the public to judge for itself what the 
consequences will be for the person involved. 

Curious public: The question of whether 
the press has a right to probe a candidate’s 
personal life has been raised often in the last 
few campaigns. Americans obviously like to 
know as much as possible about their candi- 
dates before voting. Therefore, the press must 
report all facts about a public figure during an 
election. 

After the press has done its job, the choice 
rightfully rests with the voters. The fact that 
a person has had trouble with his marriage, as 
Clinton admits he has, does not necessarily 
make him a bad leader. 

Perhaps Clinton is not the best candidate 
for the presidency, but the vote should be for 
or against his record. He has appeared on 
national television and denied the charge 
made by this woman, but admitted having 
been the cause of marital problems. That 
should close this chapter in the campaign, 
unless the coi includes misuse of pai 


funds... 
Leading Candidate: incon | is athe Pont 


runner in the Democratic race, as voters do 
not seem to be wavering in their support at 
this early stage. This proves that Americans 
want to hear more about what the candidates 
plan to do about the economy than about the 


Opinion Columns 


candidates’ sex lives. 

The president is the leader of the free 
world, not a perfect human being. Too many 
good people are turned off by the fact that 
Americans perceive even the smallest error in 
judgment as a character flaw. Very few 
people run for office in this country, not 
because of the press, but because of the 
public’s handling of the facts. 

In an age where events are reported as they 
unfold, information is not easily hidden from 
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the press, especially when dealing with a 
presidential candidate. Americans must adapt 
to these changes with an open mind. Sure, 
infidelity is not something to be glamorized, 
but one mistake should not spell the end ofa 
career in any field. 

Hart saw his dreams of becoming presi- 
dent thwarted by a rendezvous he had with 
Rice. His actions were not honorable by any 
means; however, the voters did not even have 
a chance to vote for or against his candidacy. 
This cannot happen again. Americans must 
get used to finding out that politicians are just 
people after all. 


Candidates scarce: Getting good people 
to run for public office is difficult enough 
without expecting perfection. Until robots 
start to run for office, we must take these 
stories in stride, and vote for the most quali- 
fied, yet flawed, person. 

Clinton would undoubtedly rather not be 
going through this right now, but this story 
may set a precedent in the way Americans 
react to this kind of news. When primary time 
comes around, remember what Clinton, and 
all of the other candidates, have done in 
public office, and cast aside mistakes made in 
their private lives. After all, no one’s perfect. 


Isa candidate ’s personal life relevant in ’92? 


Lisa Zraket, sign language inter- 
preting. 

“No, it doesn’t reflect on their poli- 
tics at all. But it does depend on 
how serious the problem is.” 


Shane Palmer, business transfer. 
“T think it’s irrelevant. It doesn’t 
have anything to do with politics.” 


Dennis Lahey, criminal justice. 
“Yes. When people run for presi- 
dent, their personal life shows what 
kind of person they are, and how 
they’ll handle the job.” 


nology. 


would be different.” 


Robert Stoehrer, computer tech- 


“No, I really don’t. Of course, if 
someone committed a crime, it 


Scott Davis, engineering science. 
“No, not really. It would not affect 
my decision to vote fora candidate.” 


Democrats may find Bush tough to beat this year 


By DIANA E. ZIPETO 
Observer Opinion Editor 


Corky on CBS’s political sitcom, Murphy 
Brown, likens the presidential race to the Miss 
America Pageant. According to Corky, the 
beauty contestants “might all be cute, but 
when it comes right down to it, it’s always the 
little girl from Texas who wins, and the other 
49 losers have to go back home.” 

Although President Bush is definitely not 
America’s quintessential “sweetheart in a 
swimsuit,” the analogy is clear: Americans 
inevitably stay with the candidate they know. 
Not since 1981] has there been a Democrat in 
the president’s chair. Republicans have done 
the crowned victory wave for many years, and 
Bush has a natural force in his favor that no 
Democratic candidates can claim-the power 
of inertia. 

Inertia, the tendency either of things in 


motion to stay in motion, or of those at rest 
to stay at rest, is a powerful deciding factor for 
people. 

Easy way: It’s always easy and safe to go 
with what you know. To suddenly stop, or, 
conversely, to suddenly move, requires 
thought and probably a bit of trust, courage 
and innovation. When depressed (or recessed), 
isn’t it so easy to sit and complain? And to 
decide that this is it, this is how it has to be? 

And whether you see Bush’s presidency as 
one of unstopable motion or one of sleepy 
rest doesn’t matter. He’s been sitting in the 
White House quite comfortably for some 
time, and people have come to recognize his 
Bushisms on front pages, his swings on golf 
courses and his chin in the op-ed caricatures. 

For some, he’s as stationary as a wart you 
don’t have enough time or money to remove. 
For others, he’s a running faucet that’s wast- 
ing water. The dripping gets to be almost 


comforting after a while. Or, he’s like a little 
sister that makes you watch endless reruns of 
The Brady Bunch and won’t give you the re- 
mote control. You get used to her because 
Mom says you have to, “because she’s part of 
this household, and she’ll be your sister for- 
ever.” 

“Little sister:” Bush has the “little sister” 
advantage because his Democratic contend- 
ers haven’t hung out in our lives long enough 
to become part of our households. 

The Democrats are, however, very eager 
in their efforts. Their commercials show them 
taking risks and talking to people: Kerrey 
freezes his butt offin a hockey rink to pep talk 
the American team on the importance of 
defense; Tsongas straps on goggles and swims 
against the tide, proving he’ll at least have his 
health if he’s elected; Clinton humbly ab- 
stains from capital greed of any sort because 
he never accepted a pay raise during his long 


years as Arkansas governor; Harkin’s going to 
“rebuild America” (aren’t they all?); and Jerry 
Brown has his own 1-800 number. 

Front—runner Clinton is, however, aware 
that Bush has the natural laws of physics on 
his side. Ina Time magazine interview, Clinton 
acknowledged the quiet power that the familiar 
has over the American public: “Against a 
sitting president, and as someone froma small 
state who isn’t well known, the big deal is 
having people become comfortable with 
someone who’s just come into their lives.” 

Comfortable: Clinton and the other presi- 
dential hopefuls have a big job getting a 
comfortable America up from their La—Z— 
Boys to switch the channel. We don’t need to 
subject ourselves to four more years of the 
traumas and triumphs of a 70’s sitcom. We 
may be used to little-sister Bush’s annoying 
tactics, but he wasn’t born in our household. 
He doesn’t have to be there forever. 
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Drinking awareness 


SHOWING THE various non alcoholic substitutes during a recent Know When 
To Say When presentation are Derrick Gardner; Susan Smulski, secretary, 
student activities office; and Donna Montalbano, R. N. 


Slovakia —- from page l 


Poth and Robert MacDonald, dean of 
academic affairs, will be monitoring the 
seminars, and ait submit an assessment to 
the labor department. Poth is confident NECC 
will receive additional funding. 

“We are both looking for sources of 
funding,” she said. “We are hoping the De- 
partment of Labor will look upon our initia- 
tive favorably, and extend our funding.” 

Kevin Fitzgibbons, coordinator of hotel/ 
restaurant management, will give 10 or 11 
presentations with regard to hospitality pro- 
grams, during each week of the workshops. 

“Tt’s going to be pretty intense,” he said. 
“There’s going to be a lot of information 
paired down for a five-day seminar.” 

Fitzgibbons said the most difficult prob- 
lems will be the language barrier, and the 
Slovakians’ perception of cost and profit,” 

“Trying to get a feel for their situation will 
be one of our objectives so we can adapt to it,” 
he said. E 

Fitzgibbons said though working with an 
interpreter will cause initial confusion, he will 
become adjusted after a day or two. 

Success possible: Although he has never 
visited Czechoslovakia, Fitzgibbons is con- 
vinced there is potential for bed and break- 
fasts to become successful there. He said 
establishing bed and breakfasts is more ad- 
vantageous than improving hotels because of 
cost efficiency. 

“Tt’s easier to provide availability ofrooms 
for tourists,” he said. “When you start to deal 
with large chain affiliations, you’re dealing 
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KEVIN FITZGIBBONS. 


with a longer process in terms of site develop- 
ment and building.” 

He said unless there is a tremendous dif- 
ficulty in communication, Slovakians will be 
taught the fundamental concept of what 
hospitality is, and the basics on how to estab- 
lish a business. 

He said NECC chose the ideal time to 
explore possibilities of international exchange 
with an eastern European country. 

Trendy idea: “Everybody’s trying to jump 
on the band wagon,” he said. “At this point, 
everybody is trying to get in an exchange 
program with eastern European countries. 
Being on the first wave is a great place to be.” 


coming up at NECC 


: Wesdneaday, Feb. 12 


Women’s basketball: NECC vs. Hadscom Sa ome 


Thursday, Feb. 13 

Radiologic technology candy sale 

Lecture: Conflict in South Africa and 
Northern Ireland—A Comparison 

Friday, Feb. 14 

Futuré educators club bake sale 

Lawrence campus lecture series 

Saturday, Feb. 15 

Gallery hours: Apartheid No! exhibit 

Men’s basketball: NECC vs. Manchester 

Sunday, Feb. 16 

Gallery hours: Apartheid No! exhibit 

Monday, Feb. 17 

President’s Day holiday 

Tuesday, Feb. 18 

Gallaudet lecture: Mardi Gras 

Wednesday, Feb. 19 

College recruiting: Rivier College 


Women’s basketball: NECC vs. Becker Worcester 


Thursday, Feb. 20 
LPN bake sale 
Friday, Feb. 21 


Women’s basketball: NECC vs. Fort Devens 


Saturday, Feb. 22 

Political item collectors show 
Gallery hours: Apartheid No! exhibit 
Sunday, Feb. 23 

Gallery hours: Apartheid No! exhibit 


es 
10 a.m. to 1 p.m. G-Lopby : 
7 to 9 p.m. Gallery 


8 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
lla.m. to noon 


C-Lobby 


Gallery 
Gym 


10 a.m. to noon 
2 p.m. 


lp.m.to5p.m. Gallery 
7 to9 p.m. Gallery 


11 a.m. to 1 p.m. C-Lobby 
6 p.m. Gym 


7:30 a.m.to noon C—Lobby 
7 p.m. Gym 


9am.tolp.m. Gallery 
10 a.m. tonoon Gallery 


1 to 5 p.m. 


Gallery 


sive behavior. 

Wrong place: “I saw people standing up 
and making out,” she said. “It’s not appropri- 
ate behavior in public. No one wants to see 
two people gyrating.” 

One major concern is the use of the F— 
Building as an access way to the rest of the 
campus. 

“JT don’t think that that behavior is appro- 
priate with staff, students and visitors walking 
by,” said Norman Landry, dean of student 
affairs. 

One NECC student said people shouldn’t 
have to be exposed to that behavior. 

Others affected: “Some students bring 
children through and have to see that,” said 
Gary Clark, incoming student. 

Kepschull said a time and a place exist for 
certain behavior. 

“Intimate behavior should be in an intimate 
setting,” she said. 

“They can go home, to their cars or else- 
where,” Michaud said. “This is not the ap- 
propriate place.” 

Unclear: Landry said it’s hard to draw the 
line between suitable and unsuitable behav- 
ior, however. 

“Judgment has to be used,” he said. 
“Sometimes certain behavior is appropriate, 
and sometimes it’s not. Most people know 
what is and isn’t.” 

Students, however, had differing views on 
the subject. 

“T understand the point you don’t want to 
walk through and see an orgy center,” Clark 
said. “I don’t see anything wrong with sitting 
on laps, but when they’re groping at each 
other, it’s awkward.” 

Strong opinion: Ella Zohn, broadcasting 
major, said she thought the idea of students 
getting expelled because of this was ridiculous. 

“No one’s having sex,” she said. “There 
shouldn’t be laws against it as far as expelling 
students.” 

One student said he could understand 
both sides. 

“If the situation gets to a certain excessive 
point, I.can see how some people could get 
offended,” said John Facella, journalism/ 
broadcasting. “If it doesn’t get too ridicu- 
lous, I don’t see a problem. It’s a fact of life.” 

No sense: Facella also said he couldn’t 
understand why people would want to take 
part in certain activities in the tiled lounge. 


File photo 
CONCERNED ABOUT the behavior in 
the tiled lounge is Pat Kepschull. 


“If yow’re sitting out here with your girl- 
friend or boyfriend, why would you want to 
do that?” he eae “I don’t see this as an ideal 
environment.’ 

Landry said Michaud saw students fon- 
dling each other and spoke to them, but they 
continued, and that led Michaud to bea out 
the bed. 

Strong point: “He brought out the bed to 
challenge the students,” Landry said. “He 
was trying, in a different way, to make a point 
to the students. I don’t know how effective it 
was, but it was an attention—grabber,” 

Since this incident, Michaud said he hasn’t 
received any more complaints or submitted 
any names for disciplinary action. 

“I didn’t want to, hear anyone complain 
anymore,” he said. “No one.can convince me 
a lounge in a public facility is an appropriate 
place to grope at, each other ath feel each _ 


other.” 


Landry said the situation was a matter cof 
decency. 

“Tt’s not illegal; it’s justindecent, ” he said. 
“There’s no need of it. Let them go where 
they’re not going to aggravate other people.” 


Unemployed come to NECC 


Many see education as a way out of current economic situation 


By RICHARD HOYER-ELLEFSEN 
Observer News Editor 


With the economy determined to stay in the 
slump plaguing the business world, and a 
rising tide of jobless workers flooding the 
region, the unemployed in the Haverhill/ 
Lawrence area are increasingly turning to 
education for relief, and, in some cases, sur- 
vival. ; 

Extension provided: Claimants are re- 
ceiving extensions on their unemployment 
benefits for up to 18 weeks over the normal 
one-year period, while being retrained for 
work in fields with a greater demand for labor. 

In order to get the five-year-old exten- 
sion, known as a section 30 extension, 
claimants must be enrolled full-time in vo- 
cational college courses. 

There are a number of restrictions to the 
program as its increasing popularity is deplet- 
ing state funds allocated for unemployment. 
Both the claimant and the courses must be 
approved by the Department of Employment 
and Training (DET); only one-year courses 
such as practical nursing, travel and tourism, 
waste water management, and computer— 
aided drafting qualify have been approved. 

Elizabeth Cole, director of admissions, 
said DET must approve certificate programs 
each year, and the department has been ap- 
proving fewer recently, most likely due to 


‘diminishing funds. 


Limitations: “About a year ago, they were 
accepting 25 of our classes, which was virtu- 
ally all of our (vocational) degree programs,” 
she said. “Now they accept only about half of 
that. Only about four or five of the programs 
they accepted this year begin in the spring, so 
(the claimants’) options are further limited.“ 

She said about 75 NECC students are 
coming to the school on section 30 exten- 
sions each year, and the number of students 


benefiting from the program has remained 
fairly steady. This is despite the comparatively 
limited number of programs being approved; 
many more students may have come if DET 
approved more courses this year. 

Norman Landry, dean of student affairs, is 
very supportive of the program. 

“I’m kind of proud of it,” he said. “A few 
years ago, some of the people on unemploy- 
ment were thinking, ‘gee, as long as I’m 
unemployed, I might as well go to school,’ 
but that would mean they would lose their 
benefits. It took eight years to plan, but now 
we have a way they can do it.” 

“The program provides an exemption from 
the rule that claimants must be seeking em- 
ployment in order to receive benefits,” said 
Andrea Grant, manager at the Haverhill DET 
office. “The claimant must take at least 20 
hours of classes a week, or 12 credits per 
semester.” 

Career training: Ron DiNicola, a re- 
searcher at DET’s Boston main office, said 
the program aims to train claimants for a 
career in fields where jobs are available, and to 
eliminate their dependence on the state as 
quickly as possible. 

“Most certificate programs are approve- 
able,” he said. “The program must have a 
minimum ofa 70 percent placement rate, and 
there must be a documented demand for the 
occupation.” 

DiNicola said the regulations governing 
section 30 extensions will be getting more 
restrictive as funds for the program diminish. 

“Now a person can apply for the program 
any time within the year they receive ben- 
efits,” he said. “But the fund which pays for 
the program is not healthy, and soon you will 
not be able to apply after the first six months.” 

The Mass. DET reported the number of 
unemployed in the Lawrence/Haverhill 
area has nearly doubled since 1989. 
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Life Long Learning program to study Whittier 


Full schedule of events 
to start next month 


The Life Long Learning (LLL) program of- 
fers lectures, courses and trips free of charge 
for older adults and anyone wishing to par- 
ticipate. 

Lectures and workshops are held in the 
library conference area unless otherwise noted. 

The following programs are scheduled for 
the spring: 

March 5, 2 p.m., lecture hall A, C-Build- 
ing, Mysteries of the Yucatan. Explore the 
Yucatan, home of the Maya and their high 
civilization of astronomy, mathematics, ar- 
chitecture, art and spiritual wisdom. Learn 
about their ancient ceremonial centers, cul- 
ture and present-day perspective. Instructor: 
Anne Tunstall. 

A woman’s accomplishments: March 12, 2 
p.m., projection room, E-155, Movie—You 
May Call Her Madam Secretary. Celebrating 
National Women’s History Month, learn 
about the life of Frances Perkins, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s secretary of labor and the first 
woman ever to sit in the cabinet. 

Performed by actress Frances Sternhagen, 
the film firmly establishes the primary role 
Perkins played in programs such as social 
security, unemployment insurance and mini- 
mum wage. 

Jazz gems: March 19, 2 p.m., New En- 
gland Conservatory Honors Jazz Ensemble. 
The Honors Jazz Ensemble, a versatile group 
of New England Conservatory’s best jazz 
musicians, will perform a wide selection of 
compositions. Starting with the early tunes of 
rhythm and blues, the concert will show the 
evolution of American jazz music. 

April 2, 2 p.m., lecture: John Greenleaf 
Whittier, Local Legend. Through a thought- 
ful analysis of John Greenleaf Whittier’s po- 
ems, prose and letters, Janis Merrill, Haverhill 
resident’ arid NECC student, will expose 


“"Tove’of New England?” * 


’ 


_ Soe2 “April’9, 2’pim. lecttire: Black Mesa, The) — 


Last Indian War. Judith Nies, author of Black 
Mesa, The Last Indian War, will describe the 


struggle of the contemporary Hopi and Na- 


* yajo Indians to maintain their sacred ancestral 


lands, which lie over major coal fields. 
Through interviews with contemporary 
elders, Nies. shows how resourceful the tra- 
ditional Hopi and Navajo have been in fighting 
America’s most powerful corporations. 


April 16, 2 p.m., lecture: Children’s Book 


Illustrations. Writer /illustrator, Ned Delaney, 
will refer to the gallery exhibit to explore the 
topic of children’s book illustration. Show 


§ includes 60 original-works ‘by some of the 
‘ best—loved illustrators for children’s books. 


April 23, 2 p.m., lecture: Confronting the 


_ Emotional Side of Retirement. Dr. Leon 


Somers, psychologist and president of the 
board of Elder Services: of the Merrimack 
Valley, will focus on the emotional implica- 
tions of this particular stage in life. 

Dance steps: April 30, 2 p.m., gymna- 
sium, D-Building. Stull Point Dance Company 
will present a program of inventive choreog- 
raphies and talented dancers. Under the di- 
rection of Elaine Mawhinney, the company 
will perform works by Boston choreographers 
as well as its own creations. 

May 7, 2 p.m., music for cello and piano. 
Elizabeth Aureden and Christopher Walter, 
Phillips Academy faculty members, will in- 
terpret music by Janaceck, Schumann and 
Beethoven. 

May 14, 2 p.m., Recognition Day, party: 
Comedy Masque Review. A troupe of Hav- 
erhill seniors will lighten your heart and put a 
smile on your face. Old favorite songs sung to 
the accompaniment of a pianist, drummer 
and guitarist. Price of admission: a plate of 
your favorite goodies. 

The following trips are also planned: 

Tuesday, March 17, New England Spring 
Flower Show, Bayside Exposition Center, 
Boston. Bus departs from NECC flagpole at 
9:30 a.m. and returns at 4 p.m. The fee is $20, 
which includes coach bus and entrance fees. 

Friday, April 3, tour Whittier’s Birthplace. 
Group meets at Whittier’s Birthplace, 305 
Whittier Road, Haverhill, at 10 a.m. Fee: $1. 
Registration in advance required. Limited to 
15s 

Friday, April 10, tour and tea at Whittier’s 
Home. Group meets at Whittier’s Home, 86 


A look at history 
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A TOUR of Whittier’s homestead in Haverhill, is one of several events planned by Life Long Learning program. 


Friend St., Amesbury, at 2 p.m. Fee: $5, 
includes entrance fees, guided tour and tea. 

April 20-24, Colonial Williamsburg. Visit 
Colonial Williamsburg, a living memorial to 
the unique lifestyle, culture and architecture 


of the colonial period. The tour also includes 
Bush Gardens, Skyline Drive and Shenandoah 
Valley. Fee: Five days, $429. 

Tuesday, May 19, walking tour: Plum 
Island exploration. Explore the superb scen- 


ery and varied habitats of the refuge. Group 
meets at 9:30 a.m. at Plum Island. 
Directions will be sent to participants. Fee: 
$5. Instructor: Anne Tunstall, teacher, 
naturalist. Registration in advance required. 


THE RIGHT DECISION... 
I TRANSFERRED 
TO NORTHEASTERN? 


—Glenn B. Castle, Class of ’92. 


ey 
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“I found everything I was looking for at Northeastern University 
in Boston. 

In the classroom, I am intellectually challenged by an outstanding 
faculty that’s truly committed to undergraduate teaching. Outside the 
classroom, I get almost two years of work experience while earning 
money towards tuition through the Cooperative Education Program. 

At Northeastern, I get the personal attention I want from the faculty 
and the benefits of a large university. The average class size is less than 
25, and the student to faculty ratio is a very impressive 11-to-1. That’s 
important to me. 

So if you want to hit the books and build up your resume, come 
to Northeastern University.” 

For more information about transferring to Northeastern please call 
1-800-879-9780 or write to: Department of Undergraduate Admissions, 
Northeastern University, 150 Richards Hall, Boston, MA 02115. 
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Northeastern 
University 


Welcome to the real world. 


An equal opportunity/affirmative action educational institution. 
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Observer Campus News — 
Dean’s List announced 


The following students made the dean’s list 
for the fall semester at NECC: 
A 
Brenda Adams, Cybill Adams, Deborah 
Adreani, Sadik Al-Egaily, Bridgette Allard, 
Laurel Alley, Ameila Amaro, Donna Ander- 
son, Gail Anderson, Heather Anderson, Kevin 
Anderson, Olga Anderson, Richard Ander- 
son, Leonard Angelo, Shauna Angove, 
Stephanie Antanavich, Jeanne Antille, Poppy 
Arakelian, Lourdes Arias, Onoris Arias, Wil- 
liam Armstrong, Jan—Marie Arnold, Mark 
Arsenault, Robin Atlas, and Thomas Austin. 
B 
Karen Baker, Niurka Balbuena, Diane 
Barcomb, Mary Basiliere, Jennifer Bassett, 
Ana Batista, Karen Beal, Laura Beal, Cheryl 
Beals, Christine Beard, Julie Bemis, Michelle 
Benard, Cheryl Bennett, Sharlene Bennett, 
John Berchtold, Kelly Bergeron, Maryann 
Bergeron, Roberta Bergeron, Kristen 
Bergman, M. Beth Berthiaume, Donald 
Bisson, Daniel Bissonnette, Lisa Blinn, Marsha 
Bogart, Gary Bonnell, Brenda Boucher, Paul 
Boucher, Elie Bou—Mitri, Eugene Bourassa, 
Paulette Bourassa, James Bourque, Deborah 
Bradley, Heidi Breitwieser, Leslie Brenker, 
Christopher Brickman, Deborah Britigan, 
Margarita Brito De Ruiz, Lynda Brochu, 
Guinevere Broderick, Margaret Broderick, 
Kimberly Brown, Tammy Brown, Leslie 
Bryant, Ellen Buckley, Susan Budden, Heidi 
Bumpus, Glen Burgess, Antonia Burgos, 
Janice Burke, Jonathan Burke, Richard Burns, 
Tammy Burns, Jennifer Butt and Larry Bybee. 
Cc 
Martha Cabrera, Michael Caissie, Maribel 
Calcano, Cathleen Calcina, Brian Calderbank, 
Miriam Calixto, Donna Camasso, Jaimie 
Cameron, Jessica Cameron, Sharon 
Campagna, Elvis Campana, Lisa Candage, 
Peter Capra, Peter Cardillo, Karen Carey, 
Carolanne Carifio, Patricia Carignan, Sharon 
Carignan, Elizabeth Carlisle, Pam 
Carpentiere, Michael Carreiro, Peter Carrier, 
David Carroll, Erik Carter, Kimberly Cartier, 
Mary Casey, Theresa Cassidy, Cindy Castillo, 
Marcos Ceballos, John Celia, Fior Cepeda, 
Joselyn Cepeda, Christine Champoux, Jen- 
nifer Chase, James Cheverie, Mark 
Chmielewski, Rick Chouinard, Diane Clark, 
George Clark, Olga Claudia, Barbara Clem- 
ent, Bridget Coady, Patricia Collins, Beryl- 
Linda Comeau, Robert €omeau, Michael 
Conley, Adam Connery, Michael Connor, 
Joseph Conroy, Carolynn Coolidge, Fiona 
Coomey, Michael Cooper, Stacey Cooper, 
Laurel Corelle, Patricia Corey, Zacarias 
Corniel, Ana Correa, Nancy Correa, Virgen 
Correa, Wanda Correa, Brian Cortez, Michelle 
Cote, Kelly Couture, Erik Crago, Jamie 
Crespo, Patricia Crocker, Brenda Cronin, 
Thomas Crook, Jennifer Crouse, Dorothy 
Crowe, John Crowley, Alberto Cruz, Carmen 
Cruz, Katrina Cuddy, Dorothy Currier, and 
Susan Currier. 
D 
Melissa Dalton, Amoreena Danforth, 
Michael D’Angelo, Marie D’Arcy, Lorinda 
Darling, William Darmody, Deborah Davis, 
Cheryl DeFrancesco, Christine Delaney, John 
DeLano, Marina Delle Chiaie, Ralph Demasi, 
Brian Denis, Lisa Desiderio, Robert 
Desmarais, Angelique Desroche, Christine 
DesRoches, Dennis Desroches, Teresa 
Desrosiers, Carla DeWitt, Evelyn Diaz, 
Michael DiBurro, Minh Diep, Jodi DiGloria, 
Dennis Dikmak, Derek Dispensa, Christian 
Djachechi, Ronald Doe, Lucinda Domin, 
Catherine Donahue, Deveka Donahue, 
Donna Doucette, Jane Doucette, Lisa Dow, 
Neil Dowling, Lori Downer, Debra Down- 
ing, Deborah Doyle, Michele Dryver, Joseph 
Dube, Mark Dubois, Brett Duggan, Heather 
Dunn, Shawn Dunning, Stephen D’urso, and 
Wendy Duval. 


E 
Masoud Ebrahimkhani, Lynn Eldridge, 
Kane Christopher Elwell, Hopemarie Emery, 
Thomas Erhard, Neuzart Eser, Sarah 
Estabrooks, and William Evans. 
F 
John Facelia, Julia Fairclough, Jade Farrell, 
Karen Feenew, Jane Feltham, Patricia Ferreira, 
Tami Ferreira, Susan Feyler, Judy Field, Alice 
Firek, Irene Fisher, Sean Flanigan, Thomas 
Fleury, Christine Foss, Michael Foster, 
Catherine Fox, Paul Fox, Karen Frangules, 
Sandra Frappier, Kathleen Fraser, Marcia 
Fraser, Patrick Frawley, Tara Fredette, Clifford 
Freeman, Ralph Freije, Paula Frisco, and 
Traci-Ann Fusco. 


Michael Gabardi, a Gablosky, Aimee 
Gagne, Denise Gagne, Monica Gagne, Mich- 
elle Gagnon, Paula Gagnon, Frances 
Gallagher, Jacqueline Gallagher, Marcia 
Gallagher, JoAnne Gannon, Danny Garcia, 
Henry Garcia, Jessica Garneau, Jane—Margaret 
Garvey, Karen Gelineau, Jason George, 
Kathleen George, Heidi Getchell, Jennifer 
Gilbert, Alison Gilman, Paul Ginley, Daniel 
Glass, Jonathan Glassett, Melanie Goding, 
Waina Gonzalez, Rosemary Gosselin, Steven 
Gosselin, Susan Goudreau, James Goudreault, 
Russell Greenwood, Sherie Grocott, Kendra 
Grogan, Cazelma Groomes, Charles Guido 
Jr., Isabel Guillermo, David Gullette, Kellie 
Gundrum, Dania Guzman, and Rosa Guzman. 

: H 

Diane Habib, Jihad Hachem, Bernard 
Hailson, Lynn Halamoutis, Aprille Hall, 
Kathleen Hanley, Joseph Harding, John 
Hardy, Lynne Hardy, Daniel Harrington, 
Christina Harris, Judith Harris, Paula Harris, 
Jennifer Harvey, Elvy Hawbaker, Mark Hayes, 
Sandra Hayward, William Hefferan, Craig 
Heil, Kahllua Herlihy, Alexandra Hernandez, 
Maria. Hernandez, Adoracion Hernandez- 
Lopez, Dennis Hewitt Jr., David Hill, Da- 
Thuy Ho, Karla Homsey, Linda Hopkins, 
Philip Howard, Douglas Howes, Richard 
Hoyer-Ellefsen, Shannon Huard, Patricia 
Hucksam, Kristin Hudson, and Michael 
Hutchings. 

I 
Faith Infinger, and Laura Ireland. 
J 


Paula Jacks, Elaine Jackson, Esther Jako, 
Michael Janvrin, Diane Jemlich, Carlos Jerez, 
Michael Jesionowski, Lynne Jeuvelis—Green, 
Flavia Jiminian, John Johnston, Lara Jones, 
Laura Jones, Glen Josephson, Jenny Joslin, 
and Carmen Juan. 

K 

David Kadar, Tara Katsimpas, Samantha 
Katz, Sean Keane, John Keeler, Barry Keith, 
Edward Keith, Ruth Keogh, Kevin Kiely, 
Patricia King, Shelly Kingsbury, Mary Kirk, 
Ellena Kiseley, Kathleen Klufts, Craig Knight, 
Karen Knox, Ronald Koontz, Julie Krawec, 
Christopher Kuchar, Stacey Kulpa, and Scott 
Kydd. 

L 

Laurie LaBua, Cheryl LaChance, Marc 
Lachance, James Lafford, Mary Lafond, Eleni 
Lambropoulos, Tara Lancaster, Cheryl 
Lanseigne, Dee Larkin, Laurie Larnard, Paul 
Laurin, Darren Lavallee, Candice Lavoie, 
Nang Le, Jane LeCourt, James Lemieux, 
Derek Lemire, Rhonda Leslie, Sharon 
Linscott, Robert Lister, Kenneth Locke, 
Denise Logiudice, Anthony Loiacono, Dor- 
othy Longo, Elizabeth Loveday, Kevin Lovett, 
Scott Lurvey, Leo Lussier, Sean Lydon, 
George Lynch, and Mark Lynch. 

M 


Pamela MacBurnie, Denise MacKinnon, 
Lynn Mahoney, Randy Marchand, Audrey 
Martino, Michael Matthews, Laura Mayo, 
Eric McAdam, Brian McAllister, Denise 
McBeth, Michael McCurley, James 
McDermott, Christopher McDevitt, Julie 
McGilvreay, Stacey McGlynn, Steven 
McGuinness, Charlene McHugh, William 
McKibben, Susan McLeod, Kevin McNamara, 
AnnMarie McNutt, Civeles Medina, Leslie 
Meehan, Nicole Melanson, Lind Melendez, 
Willington Mendoza, Yoanny Mendoza, 
Henry Merluzzi, Marijke Mertinooke, An- 
drea Messina, Candace Metaver, Gail Metaver, 
David Midgette, Shellene Miele, Alba Minava, 
Deborah Mireault, Corinne Mitchell, Sean 
Mitchell, Lynn Montague, Aida Montanez, 
Stephen Moody, Bonnie Morgan, Johanny 
Morillo, Thomas Morin, Jonathan Morris, 
Amy Morrison, Olga Mota, Zoya Motovilova, 
Carol Moulton, Carlos Munoz, Andrew 
Munroe, Arthur Murphy, and Coleen 
Murphy. 

N 

Marie Nadeau, Peter Nadeau, Jeffrey 
Naroian, Donna Nelson, David Newcomb, 
Audrey Nicholson, Diane Nicholson, Paul 
Nicolosi, Dawn Noonan, Romona Norris, 
Judith Norton, and Sofya Notkina. 

Oo 

David O’Brien, Julie O’Connor, Pamela 
O’Connor, Charlene O’Leary, Christine 
Olivier, Deborah O’Neil, Marie O’Neil, 
Jennifer Orlando, Brendan O’Rourke, Col- 
leen O’Shea, Luis Ospina, Amy Ouellette, 
Cynthia Ouellette, Marc Ouellette, and Paige 
Ouellette. 


P 

Nicole Painchaud, David Palazzo, Cathy 
Palm, Beth Panciotti, Cecilia Parker, Victoria 
Parker, Stacey Parry, Priti Patel, Shawn Patten, 
Rosa Paulino, Brian Peabody, Eleanor 
Pelletier, James Pepe, Ana Perez, Hope 
Perkins, Jill Perkins, Margaret Perkins, Janice 
Pero, Christine Perreault, Eric Perry, Chris- 
tine Peterson, Kellie Peterson, Cassandra 
Petrakis, Forrest Pettengill, Beverly Phillips, 
Shawn Phillips, Kimberley Polizzotti, Sandra 
Pomphret, Joseph Pomroy, Carrie Pothier, 
Jennifer Potter, Nathalie Potvin, Scott 
Prentiss, Heather Preston, Kimberley Price, 
and Sherri Puglia. 


Q 

Donald Quigley, Jennifer Quimby, 
Mariann Quinlan, Jennifer Quinn, Marianna 
Quinn, and Deirdre Quirk. 

R 

Jennifer Raineri, Andrea Raiti, Mark Rao, 
Shannon Reid, Ellen Reingold, Nancy Reusch, 
Maria Reyes, Mirian Reyes, Susan Reynolds, 
Jeffrey Ricci, Dena Riccio, Aaron Rice, Daniel 
Richard, Andrea Richardson, Cheryl Ricker, 
Monica Rickwall, Randi Riley, Josephine 
Rivera, Charlene Rizzotti, Thomas Robert, 
Christopher Roberts, Michael Roberts, 
Michelle Roberts, Patricia Roberts, Yolanda 
Roberts, Kevin Robicheau, Lawrence 
Robillard, Elisa Robinson, Deborah 
Rockwood, Michelle Rodham, Hector 
Rodriquez, Paula Rodriquez, Cymbelina 
Rogers, Harold Rogers, Keith Rogers, Raquel 
Rojas, Clemencia Rosario, Julio Rosario, 
Kathleen Ross, Susan Rouleau, Gary Roy, 
Darren Royer, Janet Royer, Ruth Russell, and 
Joyce—Eva Rutledge. 

) 

Amy Saba, George Saliby, Kelly Sanborn, 
Estebania Sanchez, Remigia Sanchez, 
Armando Sangermano, Ettore Santarelli, 
Isabel Santiago, Norma Santiago, William 
Sartell, Derek Schmidt, Carrie Schoolcraft, 
Diane Seavey, Francis Serreti, Noah Shannon, 
Helen Sheehan, Jared Sheehan, Jacquelin 
Shields, Tami Shirton, Joseph Sielicki, Nancy 
Sielicki, Candace Silvia, Colleen Simonds, 
Theodore Skrivanos, Alesa Smith, Amy Smith, 
Erik Smith, Laurie Smith, Wendy Smith, Edd 
Snow, Tammy Soucy, Sherry Sousa, Krista 
Spencer, Mark Spychalski, Pamela Srybny, 
Cynthia Stanley, Michelle Stanley, Kelly Steele, 
Tammy St Jean, Pamela Stone, Michelle Sturk, 
Kimberly Sulesky, Pamela Sullivan, Stephen 
Sullivan, Christopher Surprenant, Robert 
Syvinski, and Debra Szymezak. 

T 

Dianne Tarini, Josefina Taveras, Cheryl 
Taylor, Amy Theobald, Alfred Theroux, Kelly 
Thibodeau, Anne Thomas, Doreen Thomp- 
son, Mark Traficante, Francis Trainor, Thanh 
Tran, Susanne Tremblay, Huong Truong, 
Karen Tucker, and Sharilyn Tustin. 

U 
Dinelba Ubiera, and Helen Ubinas. 
Vv 

Jacqueline Vargas, Marta Vazguez, 
Kathleen Veaudry, Lisa Vets, Henry Vigeant, 
Minh Duc Vo, Patricia Voisine, and Kim- 
Hao Vu. 

WwW 

Christopher Wagner, Colin Walker, Lynn 
Wall, Michael Walsh, Michael Welch, 
Lawrence Weller, Frederick Wendt, Christine 
White, Rick White, Michael Whitehead, Melisa 
Whithed, Jason Whitney, Eric Wilder, John 


affairs at Northern Essex: 


Volunteer Opportunities 


Interesting, responsible work in student affairs 
at Northern Essex Community College 


Learn and grow-we'll train you 
Enhance your resume and develop your skills 


If you want more information, fill out the coupon below and return 
it by campus mail (or by foot) to B—209 Applied Science Building. 


Return to B—209 Applied Science -- Attention Dorothy Holmes 


| am interested in learning more about volunteer opportunities in student 
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Wildes Jr., Sara Williams, Eugene Willis, Shawn 
Willis, Barbara Wilmot, Lynn Wilson, Stephen 
Winder, Jean Wingert, Rochelle Wolf, Krista 
Wood, Ashley Woodsom, Stephen Wooster, 
Sherri Worley, Kimberly Wrenn, and Karen 
Wright. 
Y 
Patricia Yeo, Deborah Yirrell, and Kyong 
Yu 
Z 
Mikhael Zaarour, Gail Zabierek, Jeff 
Zannini, and Wendy Zarach. 
Division of Continuing Education 
A 
Marisol Abreu, Jose Agosto, Bertha 
Aldebot, James Altott, Elizabeth Andrews, 
and Mark Andrews. 
B 
Robert Beaulieu, Joshua Bernard, Maria 
Berrios, Ramon Best, A. Paul Boccelli, Laurie- 
Ann Branchaud, and Franciso Breton. 
Cc 
Yohanni Cabral, Bienvenida Cabrera, 
Rosemarys Casado, Scott Cassen Maria 
Castillo, Antonio Collao, Mark Cora, Fabio 
Crescenzi, Douglas Cross, Juana Cruz, and 
Maribel Cruz. 
D 
James Daley, Michael Dieraver, Marc 
DiFruscia, Lynn Diodati, Daniel Dorazio, 
Suzanne Doucette, Alexander Douglass, and 
Brenda Dresser. 


E 
Mehrdad Ebrahimkhani, and Jose Estrella. 
F 


Karen Furnari. 
G 
Julio Garcia, and Faith Graichen. 
H 
Damarys Henriquez, Susan Horsman, 
Margo Howard, and Marie Hurd. 
J 
Juana Jimenez, Luisa Jiminian, Wallasse 
Jiminian, and Judith Johnson. 
K 
Robert Keenan. 
Ease 
Raelene Labby, Thuy Lam, Janet Lechnir, 
Stephen Lemuth, Jaime Liberato, Diane 
Llewellyn, Eric Lohrey, and Xanh Ly. ~ 
M. 


TBA ORE 


Ruth Marewieat Faith McNeil, Claribel 
Melendez, Frank Mistal, Billy Mitchell, and 
Christopher Mutti. 


Susan O’Brien. 
P 
Enedina Perdomo, James Phillips, Israel 
Pierre, Patricia Porter, and Gloria Prouix. 


Migdalia Quiles. 

R 

Heriberto Rivera, Maribel Rivera, Justina 
Rodriquez, and James Rolfe. 

S,T 

Frank Sanquedolce, Joseph Savastano, 
Linda Scherig, Marwan Shahin, LeeAnn 
Simes, Lisa Siney, Denise Smith, Jodie Stevens, 
and Linda Szabo. 

Ana Tapia, So Tran, Thuy Tran, Cynthia 
Troudt, Long Truong, Phu Truong, Gregory ° 
Truss, and Melinda Tulley. 

U-Z 

Felicia Urena.Jacqueline Vargas, Alison 
Vasquez, Thao Vu., Kevin Weston, Richard 
Wilkins, Mary Beth Wilson, Richard Wilson, 
Mary Beth York. 
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Disabled student fights prejudices 


OSD helps provide higher education fo 


By JENNIFER FORZESE 
Observer Features Editor 


To some, growing up with a handi- 
cap means not being able to func- 
tion in life. To those with a handi- 
cap, it is their life. 

Robin McCarthy, a liberal arts 
major, said her handicap, Cerebal 
Palsy, is something she ‘has always 
dealt with. 

“It’s not as bad as people think it 
is,” she said. “I’ve grown up with it. 
TPve come to expect that this is part 
of my life. Would I like it to be 
different, no, because it would be 
too drastic of a change for me.” 

Needing others: McCarthy 
needs help in the basic things which 
many take for granted, such as 
getting ready for school in the 
morning. 

“T seldom take an eight o’clock 
class because of what is required for 
meto get ready,” she said. “I depend 
on people to help me get dressed. I 
go through the entire thing again at 
night. At 23, it’s hard to have your 
parents get you dressed.” 

McCarthy has a unique family 
situation. She was raised by her aunt 
and considers her cousins her sib- 
lings. 

“T call them my brothers and 
sisters as well as my mother’s chil- 
dren my brothers and sisters,” she 
said. “Altogether, there are nine 
kids in my family.” 

McCarthy faces many challenges 
at college. Asa result, she only takes 
two courses each semester. 

“I don’t read or write,” she said, 


“T have my books on cassette and 
the Office for Students with Dis- 
abilities (OSD) provides scribes for 
me. The rest I memorize.” 

Being confined in a wheelchair 
for long periods of time creates a 
problem for her. 

“It’s after 4:30 p.m. before I 
leave here,” she said. “When you’ve 
been in your chair since 6 a.m., it’s 
rough.” 

Impossible task: Linda 
Comeau, staffassistant, financial aid 
and special services, said McCarthy 
suffers from a condition called Doll’s 
Eye, which makes it difficult for her 
to focus on printed words. 

McCarthy said there are prob- 
lems in any situation. 

“The hardest is people’s atti- 
tude,” she said. “They sometimes 
act like I shouldn’t be here, like I’m 
somehow mentally incapable of 
keeping up. The professors some- 
times add to the problem.” 

Comeau said McCarthy is ca- 
pable of more than a professor may 
give her credit for. 

“She is the same as any other 
student,” she said. “Once she’s ina 
class and the professor hears her 
using intelligent words it clicks that 
she really is smart.” 

“T had one student in a class say 
to my face that Ishouldn’t be here,” 
McCarthy said. He finally asked me 
about my wheelchair. We started 
talking and he found out we had a 
lot in common.” 

Misunderstood: Cerebral Palsy 
has a tendency to make people look 
drunk or retarded, Comeau said. 


: me 


r physically challenged liberal arts major 


Coping with a disability 


LIVING WITH cerebal palsy, Robin McCarthy faces new challenges and obstacles everyday. 


“This is a misconception about 
the student which has to be dis- 
proved,” Comeau said. McCarthy 
finds it hard to make herself heard 
and understood. 

“Tt’s frustrating,” she said. “I’m 
not able to communicate in the 
manner in which I’m receiving. My 
speech pattern isn’t as clear as I 
would like it to be. Sometimes, my 
professors get halfway through a 
semester before they find out ’m 


more intelligent than they thought 
I was. I’ve never backed out of a 
class unless it was physically impos- 
sible for me.” 
The OSD offers McCarthy a 
reason to consider coming to school. 
“The professors aren’t willing to 
write out the notes or your answers 
toatest,” she said. “It’s hard for me 
to’ take’a test I have tomread it, 
answer it and then have someone 
from OSD write down my answers. 


Artie Murphy photo 


I’ve been accused of not taking an 
exam because I don’t take it with 
the class.” 

Quality education: Equal access 
to an education is important to 
McCarthy. 

“On paper, I’m guaranteed to 
an education in language and in 
fact,” she said. “Being able to get 
into a building, or using the bath- 
room is part of it. If] can’t, then my 
education is lacking.” 
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Slal club 


gets moving, 
plans events 


By B. BOGGIATTO 
Observer Staff Reporter 


The office for students with 
disabilities (OSD) and the 
social club recently had a ca- 
sual get together, enabling 
new members to meet their 
peers and advisers. 

Last semester, the OSD 
received a vocational educa- 
tion guidance grant and was 
given $25,000 to hire new 
staff members. New mem- 
bers include Elaine 
DiVincenzo, counselor; Sue 
Jones, assistant coordinator 
of notetaking services; 
Roxanne Cirelli, adjustment 
skills specialist; and Gene 


Cushing, adaptive equipment oe 
specialist. File photo : 
Cushing workstwohours SOCIAL CLUB adviser, 


on Fridays in the computer 
lab organizing the Macintosh 
and IBM computers. 


Linda Comeau. 


Invaluable services: “I try to have structural equipment 


to cater to the needs of disabled students,” he said. Whether 
it is a voice module or a mouse, Cushing assembles it all. 

This group helps roughly 200 students with counseling, 
notetaking and career goals, Cushing said. 


The club has planned many events for the spring semester. 
President, Doug Ewing, said a trip to Boston and a movie 
night at the Salisbury cinema are on the club’s agenda. 
Advisers Linda Comeau and Phil Dandurant also have a few 
workshops scheduled, including acommunication and stress— 
reduction sessions. A bake sale will be held to raise money for 


the club’s activities. 


Other social club officers include Diane Jemlich, vice 
president; Chris Gengias, secretary; and Robin McCarthy, 
treasurer. Meetings are held Mondays in C-113 at 11 a.m. 


New members are always welcome. 


lransfer here fo get 
where you want fo go. 


Suffolk University offers you more than the convenience of a Beacon Hill location just minutes 
away from Park Street and Government Center Stations. Suffolk offers you a personalized and 
practical approach to your continued education. 

For information about our liberal 


: . transfer policies, our over 800 courses 


and 80 different majors, and financial 
aid availability, call (617)573-8460. 
Or complete and return this coupon. 
After all, Suffolk graduates always 
seem to get where they want to go. 


Yes, I'd like information on transferring to Suffolk University. 
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Women’s center 
offers assistance 
to abused women 


By DIANA E. ZIPETO 
Observer Opinion Editor 


The decorated walls of the Women’s Resource Center (WRC) 
in Lawrence tell stories of women’s pain that WRC employees 
witness every day. One poster, by the National Coalition 
Against Domestic Violence, of a coffin with a burial garland, 
reads, “He beat her 150 times. She only got flowers once.” 

The flowered coffin is the pain and quiet beauty of too 
many women. According toa recent article in The Boston Globe, 
the frequency of domestic violence in Massachusetts is rising. 

Although the Globe cites the growing stress of a sputtering 
economy as a contributing factor, Betty Rankin, WRC volun- 
teer coordinator, said blaming the increase on the present 
recession “borders on an excuse for it.” 

Diane Brokvist, WRC executive director, estimated that 
this year, close to 2,000 restraining orders were issued in 
Lawrence. Brokvist said this number is greater than last year’s, 
and is second only to Boston. 

Seeking safety: The WRC is a haven for women and their 
children who seek safety from home violence. Established in 
1977 by a group of volunteers, its mission is “the creation of 
a society in which violence against women and children no 
longer exists.” 

The center operates offices in Lawrence and Haverhill. 
Both provide support and information for victims of sexual 
assault and domestic battering. 

Information compiled by the WRC states: 

() A woman is beaten every 15 seconds in this country; 

C) 2000-4000 women die every year from battering; 

Qin Massachusetts, a woman is killed every 16 days by an 
abuser. 

Services offered include a 24-hour hotline for battered 
women and rape victims; temporary asylum in the center’s 
shelter or in one of its network of safehouses; advocacy for 
women seeking restraining orders and legal advice; commu- 
nity outreach; education; and counseling for both individuals 
and groups. All services are offered in English, Spanish and 
Portuguese. 

The hotline is staffed by 60 volunteers who work from 
their homes. Women who call the center after office hours (9 
a.m. to 5 p.m.) are received by an operator who takes their 
name and number and passes it along to the volunteer on call. 
With a sympathetic ear and 25 hours of training, the volunteer 
listens to and assists the caller, referring her to available legal, 
social and medical services. 

Respite: The center’s shelter and safehouses offer women 
respite from abuse. Brokvist said the shelter has bedspace for 


Center 


15 women. 

“But, for example, we could have four women with seven 
children staying here,” she said, adding that seven is the most 
manageable number at one time, and sometimes the center 
gets too full. 

“You wonder when you have to turn women away from the 
shelter because it is so full, if they will live to the next day,” she 
said. 

According to Brokvist, women and their children are able 
to stay at the shelter up to 12 weeks while WRC employees 
help get them in contact with the services they need—be it 
counseling, housing, money management training or welfare. 

The WRC also runs a network of safehouses—homes that 
voluntarily welcome women to stay overnight. 

The addresses of the shelter and safehouses are undisclosed 
to protect the women who require asylum. Brokvist said that 
enraged men have come to the center looking for their wives. 

“They’re smart,” she said. “Ifthey come home and find her 
not there, they’ll pick up the phone and press redial (to find 
out where she last called). Then, they’ll come here looking for 
her.” 

Court advocacy: WRC employees act as advocates for 
women in restraining order court hearings. Women can fill 


out a form at the WRC to apply for a restraining order. If 


awarded, the restraining order can legally keep an abusive 
mate away for up to one year, after which the woman can re— 
apply for another order. 

A battered women support group meets in the Haverhill 
center on Fridays and in the Lawrence center on Wednesdays. 
A Spanish group also meets in the Lawrence center..on 
Tuesdays. All groups meet from 10 a.m. to noon and are run 
by center employees and volunteers. Brokvist said the average 
group size is eight. The group is open to any woman who 
wishes to attend and child care is provided. 

The WRC attempts to deal with the causes of violence 
toward women, according to Rankin. 

“We address racism, classism, sexism and pornography,” 
she said. Rankin believes pornographic videos “show a disre- 
spect toward women.” 

Inthe Nov. 24 edition of the Boston Sunday Globe, reporter 
Judith Gaines covered a recent protest outside of a Fenway 
video store that rents pornographic videos. Women at the 
protest questioned if seeing the violation of women on the 
screen promotes it on the streets. 

“It desensitizes people to the point where the violence 
doesn’t look wrong anymore,” Rankin said. 

Speaking out: From cases as widespread as the William 
Kennedy Smith rape trial and the Anita Hill/Clarence Tho- 
mas hearings to the quiet testimonies of women who didn’t 


know it was their inherent right to say “no” to their husbands, 
women are telling their stories of harsh treatment. Outlets like 
the WRC offer an ear and a prayer to those women who 
remain martyrs in abusive relationships. 

A statement issued by the center concludes, “In 1990, the 
center served more than 1,800 women within its two office 
locations, sheltered 59 women and 100 children, and assisted 
4,800 callers through the 24-hour hotline service.” 

The Lawrence office is located at 454 North Canal St. and 
the Haverhill branch is at 26 White St., in Trinity Episcopal 
Church. The phone number in Lawrence is 685-2480, and in 
Haverhill, 373-4041. Both branches can be reached at 1— 
800-400-4700. 

The WRC is funded by the Merrimack Valley United 
Fund, the Department of Social Services, the Department of 
Public Health, and private contributors. 


Rape hotline 
provides help 


By Diana E. Zipeto 
Observer Opinion Editor 


Violence against women remains a major problem in 
America today, said Betty Rankin, volunteer coordinator 
at the Women’s Resource Center (WRC) of Lawrence 
and Haverhill. 

In a presentation sponsored by the behavioral sci- 
ence club, Rankin addressed an issue of violence toward 
women-rape. Professor John Whittle, club adviser, said 
that about 15 to 20 people heard Rankin’s lecture, and 
some were prompted to talk about their own abuse. 

“People were surprised at some of the things (Rankin) 
had to say, at some of the things not traditionally 
known as rape,” Whittle said. 

Forms of rape: Rankin spoke of married men who 
force sex on their wives, unwanted sex while on a date, 
and even verbal abuse as possible forms of rape. 

The WRC offers a hotline for rape victims. The 24— 
hour service has a staff of eight volunteers who are each 
on-call for one week at a time. The yolunteer on-call 
carries a beeper and 35 hours of victim—advocacy 
training. 

Volunteers meet on Tuesday evenings at a rape 
group that is, as member Rankin said, “An information 
session for volunteers.” 

Here, the hotline beeper is handed over to the ert, m 
week’s Sriccull yolunteer. res ie 

Rankin said the group meets Ks0, Soe ee can. mF sg 
familiar with rape legislation.” — 

Group meetings: According to Rankin, representa- 
tives from the police station and district attorney’s 
office in Lawrence have spoken at group meetings. 
Linda Mulchan, who works in the emergency center at 
Lawrence General Hospital, introduced the volunteer 
group to the Rape Kit, a standard kit used by Massa- 
chusetts hospitals to gather evidence from the victims’ 
bodies, such as skin and hair under the victim’s finger- 
nails, when a rape is suspected. 

According to Rankin, the rape hotline is used by 
women who have been recently raped and need some-: 
one to help them, women who are experiencing 
flashbacks to a rape that happened in the past, and 
people just seeking information concerning rape. The 
hotline number is 373-4041 in Haverhill, 685-2480 in 
Lawrence, or 1-800-400-4700. Calls are confidential. 


Abused woman writes about survi iving 


A Portrait of Abuse 

By an anonymous battered woman 

Blood, broken bones and bruises so dark they 
last for weeks; these are the things I associate 
with battering. So, when I found out I was a 
“battered woman,” I was shocked. I hadn’t 
realized all the verbal put downs, slaps and 
shoves I’d received through the years were 
considered abuse. 

No respect: Many people think you need 
to be all bloody and bruised to be battered. 
Being put in fear of physical danger is abuse. 
Being made to do things under duress is 
abuse. Being treated like you just don’t count 
is abuse. Not to mention being hit, no matter 
how hard, is abuse. 

Battering is not anew problem in just a few 


homes. It’s been going on all over the world 
for centuries. In some places, it’s actually 
encouraged, even in this day and age. Al- 
though anyone can be battered, women are 
more often abused than men. 

Why does the abused woman stay? Well, 
the reasons range from love all the way to fear. 
How the battered person feels about her 
abuser has nothing to do with how she feels 
about abuse itself. No one deserves or enjoys 
this physical or mental torment she is sub- 
jected to. Still many stay. The fact they do 
confuse their friends and family. I often hear 
such statements as, “If my husband ever hit 
me, I’d leave him.” I’ve said these words, too. 

Many of these women do leave, only to 
find themselves going back because of financial 


gael and a 


reasons. Often the abuser shows remorse and 
extreme affection toward the abused. This 
leads to reconciliation. For some, fear of 
retaliation from the abuser causes the woman 
to return to him and his abusive ways. 

What does the abuser look like? You, the 
guy up the road. Anyone, no matter what the 
sex, race, religion or job, could be a possible 
abuser. You can’t tell by looks alone. 

Get help: What should you do if you’re 
being abused? Get help for yourself. This is 
even more crucial if you have children. You 
probably have been purting him first. He’s a 
big boy, let him take c. ¢ of himself. 

Always remember, <'s not your fault. I 
know I’m a good person. I didn’t deserve the 
pain and suffering I ga:. 
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Crime 
spree 


Haverhill residents 
strike back to stop 
recent break—ins 


By JON MORRIS 
Observer Managing Editor 


An increase in crime throughout the Haverhill area has led a 
group to attempt setting up neighborhood crime watches. 

The Haverhill community partnership, which includes the 
community consortium, the mayor’s drug task force, and 
other organizations, recently helda meeting at C. D. Hunking 
Middle School to discuss the crime problem and some pos- 
sible solutions. 

Mary Ann Gaschnig, organizer of the community con- 
sortium, said, “The idea was initiated because of the tremendous 
increase in car theft, breaking and entering and burglary, 
much of it drug-related.” 

Haverhill deputy chief Donald Shea said, “The main 
problem here is the same problem that we face around the 
world, and that is drugs.” 

Safe haven: Gaschnig said the meeting was organized in 
response to a growing concern among the community to feel 
safe in its neighborhoods. 

Ralph Basiliere, a member of the mayor’s drug task force, 
said, “The whole plan is to empower the neighborhoods, 
empower the people themselves and show them ways to solve 
their problems.” 

Chris Hayes, who started the first neighborhood crime 
watch in the Boston area, told about his personal experiences. 

Hayes started a crime watch 22 years ago after his house 
was broken into and he fought the intruder. Because a couple 
-of his neighbors tried to help him, he was inspired to keep 
fighting until the police showed up. - 

Dependence: “That said to me, ‘We’ve got to be there for 
one another whenever we can, to stop crime before it starts,’ 
and we have successfully done that,” Hayes said. 

Six years ago, Hayes joined forces with the Boston police 
department to set up crime watch groups throughout the city. 

Since then, 585 groups have been established in the 
Boston area. Last year, over 4,500 people attended 300 
different meetings. 

Hayes said to “think small,” when organizing these groups. 
The reasons for thinking small include the inability to observe 
crimes out of sight and a need for relationships between 
neighbors. 

Community ties: “The extended family we knew when we 
were growing up no longer exists,” he said. “We’ve got to get 
that feeling back, not of blood relations but caring relation- 
ships between one another.” 

Devices used to prevent crime include whistle alert pro- 
grams, phone trees and window watches. 

The whistle alert program is used to give people a way to 
get assistance. Hayes said over 40,000 whistles have been 
passed out in Boston. 

“When that whistle blows, it’s a scream for help,” he said. 
“We might get 15 calls to 911, because people are tuned in to 
that.” 


Haverhill 
apartment ®& 
for rent 


Five room apartment perfect for 2-3 students 
$550 month includes new stove and 
refrigerator, washer/dryer, heat, and hot water. 


50 yards from bus line, fenced—in yard on 
quiet street in Mt. Washington area. 


Call 373-2615, evenings 


Quick response: He said that on one occasion a man was 
being mugged in his neighborhood and blew his whistle. 
Twenty-two people came out of their houses to see what was 
happening. 

With a willingness to get involved comes a certain amount 
of risk, however. Hayes said the extent to which a person gets 
involved depends on the individual. 

“Tt’s an individual decision,” he said. “You have to think, 
though, when you confront a criminal, exactly what you are 
doing.” 

He did not counsel resisting at gun or knife-point. 

Minimum risk: “Give up 
your money,” he said. “You 
can replace your money. 
Study them and get the best 
description you can, but don’t 
threaten them.” 

Phone trees are used to 
give neighbors a place to get 
help or information. Ata first 
crime watch meeting, a list 
should be distributed to get 
the names, addresses and 
phone numbers of all willing 
participants. 

Window watching in- 
volves looking out your win- 
dow as often as possible to 
observe any possible criminal 
behavior. 

In sensing something un- 
usual, Hayes said, “You have 
to trust your gut. If your gut 
tells you something is wrong, 
trust it.” 

Successful crime preven- 
tion relies heavily on the 
individual’s willingness to in- 
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volve the police when they suspect wrongdoing. Hayes said 
25 percent of the drug arrests in Boston come from citizens 
tips. 

Shared responsibility: “It’s really a community effort,” 
Shea said. “The police job is naturally to respond. It’s the 
citizen’s cooperation that makes the police look good.” 

Both Hayes and Shea said having safe neighborhoods 
depends on citizens working with each other, as well as the 
police, and watching out for each other. 

“The biggest thing is we do not have enough nosy 
neighbors,” Shea said. 


Earn Your 
Business Degree 


Bachelor of science degree in: 
Business Administration 
Computer Information Systems 


Economics/Finance 


Technical Management 


Associate of science degree in: 


Business Administration 
Computer Information Systems 


Day Program 
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March 2 


Directions: Rt. 93 to Exit 2 
19A Keewaydin Drive 
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Voting in ‘92 


Reasons to not cop out cited 


By BILL BURKE 
Observer Managing Editor 


With many of the presidential candidates campaigning 
their way across New England, the issue of voter regis- 
tration and political participation again finds itself at the 
forefront of political discussion. 

“If you don’t vote, someone will make the decision 
for you,” said history and government instructor Arthur 
Barlas. 

Apathy: In a recent Observer poll, 46 percent of the 
300 students participating said they haven’t registered 
to vote. 

Barlas cites one theory by Neil Postman, author of 
Entertaining Ourselves, as to why many young people 
don’t participate in the political process. 

“Postman’s theory is that TV is all entertainment, 
sports and music,” he said. “There are very few shows 
that deal with real issues.” 

Postman says TV’s five to ten second images have 
shortened many people’s attention spans. As a result, 
Barlas said, people won’t sit through programs that deal 
with hard issues. 

“It breaks down thought,” he said. 

Activism: One organization on campus combating 
student voter apathy is NECC’s chapter of the Massa- 
chusetts Student Public Interest Research Group 
(MASSPIRG). 

Last spring, MASSPIRG members voted on what 
they thought were the most important issues facing 
students today. Voter registration was one of the top 
two. 


George Bush 

President George Bush 
attended Phillips Acad- 
emy in Andover, and 
graduated from Yale Uni- 
versity. He served during 
World War II as a pilot. 
He later headed up the 
CIA, became vice presi- 


dent under Ronald 
Reagan, and then presi- 
dent in 1988. 


Most of the following 
views and proposals were 
taken from Bush's State of the Union Address. 

Q Military: Bush plans to cease the production of the 
B-2 Bomber after the next 20 are built, cancel the small 
ICBM program, discontinue production of warheads 
for sea based ballistic missiles, stop production of the 
Peace Keeper Missile and end the buying of advance 
cruise missiles. 

Bush will work with Russian President Boris Yeltsin 
on nuclear arms reduction, and has offered to eliminate 
all Peace Keeper Missiles, reduce the number of war- 
heads on the Minuteman missiles.to one, and cut the 
number of warheads on sea based missiles by one third, 
if the former Soviet Union trashes all land-based mul- 
tiple warhead missiles. 

The military reductions, Bush said, would save 
America $50 billion over the next five years. 

Q Economy: He has instructed government regula- 
tors to stop “regulatory overkill” on bank loans. 

He has proposed to cut the capital gains tax to help 
those who own a home, farm or business, and has 
approved extending the federal unemployment benefits 
up to $4.4 billion. 

For the next budget year, he plans to disallow any 
government spending over this year’s level. This plan 
would not affect social security, but would freeze gov- 
ernment employment levels. 

It would get rid of 246 programs that Bush said do 
not deserve federal funding. 

O Health care: Has proposed a tax credit and pay- 
- ment voucher system to ensure medical insurance secu- 
rity for all Americans while keeping the element of 
coverage and doctor choice. 

QO Education: He said his A erica 2000plan will help 
make America number one in education. It will give 
parents more of a choice of schools and give teachers 
more flexibility. : 

QO On families: He would raise personal exemptions 
by $500 per child for all families, to ease the burden of 
child rearing: 

He would allow families to deduct interest paid on 
student loans and use money from IRA accounts for 

medical and educational costs without penalties. 


According to MASSPIRG’s 1992 agenda, in the 
1988 presidential election, two of three students failed 
to vote. 

“Tf all 12 million students in this country registered 
to vote, we could have a tremendous impact,” said 
NECC Masspirg organizer Dan Cohen in the latest 
issue of The MASSPIRG Report, a campus newsletter. 

Inan effort to change the trend, the group has begun 
the Green Voter Campaign. Through it, they are work- 
ing to ensure that students are registered to vote in the 
presidential primaries this spring, and in the fall election. 

Information: Mike Roberts, NECC student and 
campus coordinator for the Green Voter Campaign, 
feels educating voters is an important factor in the voting 
process. 

“We are trying to become educated on all of the 
issues so that we can become good educators,” he said. 

MASSPIRG members will be providing information 
on each of the candidates, but the organization will not 
be backing anyone. 

“The operative word is—unbiased,” Roberts said. 

“What we’ve found is that environmental issues are 
the issues people can lie about the easiest,” Cohen said. 
“So what we’re doing is examining what the candidates 
are saying and their voting records.” 

Cohen hopes these facts will eventually spark action 
and motivate students to act. 

What it all comes down to is getting out there and 
participating, Barlas said. 

Involvement: “One of the main reasons Athens, 
which was the first true democracy, worked is because 
they had incredible political participation,” he said. 


Patrick Buchanan 


Pat Buchanan was a con- 
fidant and assistant to Ri- 
chard Nixon and Gerald 
Ford, and was White 
House director of com- 
munications for Ronald 
Reagan. 

He’s an honors gradu- 
ate in English and phi- 
losophy from 
Georgetown University, ; ; 
and holds a master’s de- Ff kA 
gree from Columbia 
School of Journalism in New York. Buchanan is a 
syndicated columnist, co-host of CNN’s Crossfire, hosts 
CNN’s Capitol Gang and is a regular panelist on NBC/ 
PBS’s The McLaughlin Group. 

If Buchanan is elected, he would: 

Q Economy: “Phase out foreign aid,” end the bil- 
lions given to “Third World and socialist regimes,” but 
continue to help victims of natural disaster. 

QO Keep free and fair trade policies with countries that 
practice it, but those with closed doors to American 
goods will find closed doors to our markets. 

‘ Q Have Cold—War allies like Germany and Japan start 
paying for their own defense. 

Q) Cut taxes on investments, savings and income to 
make the U.S. economic climate the best in the indus- 
trial world, and to create new jobs. : 

Q Veto any congressional tax increase or pay raise. 

Q “Freeze federal spending,” and shrink federal 
bureaucracy. 

QO) Keep U.S. forces first on land, sea, air and in space. 
Build a missile defense for the U.S. 

Q Government: End all quotas in federal agencies 
and programs, and restore ideas of excellence and merit. 
Limit terms for politicians. End control of Washington 
by “professional political class,... lobbyists, cronies and 
registered agents of influence.” 

Q Society: Fight for constitutional amendment to 
restore prayer in public schools and lead the “Fight For 
Life.” : 


“Democracy was on the lips 
of many people.” 

Effects: Barlas said lack 
of participation may poten- 
tially lead to dramatic 
change. 

“As people drop out and 
don’t vote, we inevitably 
head toward a fascist state,” 
he said. “The scary thing is, 
people just don’t care.” 

“Some people say the 
upper classes want the rest of 
people not to think. They 
give the people what they 
need, a nice car, a job, some 
entertainment, and they can 
continue to rule,” Barlas said, 
explaining the Bread and Circus theory. 

John Guarino, history and government professor, 
said the American public feels cut off from the govern- 
ment. 

Guarino also said if the president and congress be- 
longed to the same party, more would be accomplished, 
which would give Americans new faith in government. 

Education: Barlas said children should be taught 
about government early in school, and suggests holding 
elections on weekends, enabling involvement of more 
working people. 

“It is essential for a democracy to have political 
participation ifit is to survive. If the participation drops 
off, the door is open for facism,” Barlas said. 


Tom Harkin 

Sen. Tom Harkin gradu- 
ated from Iowa State 
University. He served asa 
Navy jet pilot in the 
Vietnam War, then 
graduated from Catholic 
University of America 
Law School. 

Harkin was elected to 
the House of Representa- 
tives in 1974 and to the 
Senate in 1984. 

If elected president, 
Harkin would: 

Q Economy: Take money from massive cuts in de- 
fense funding and put thousands of Americans to work 
building roads, bridges, and mass transit systems. End 
the subsidizing of Europe’s and Japan’s defenses, and 
get tough with trade policies. 

Q) Education: Increase federal funding and involve- 
ment in education. Push for his bill to increase funding 
for Head Start, special education, and grants for preschool 
and disabled children’s programs. 

Q) Energy: Increase natural gas use for a short-term 
ease on our oil dependence and to lessen the output of 
greenhouse gases. 

Q Support legislation to increase automobile 
manufacturers’ Corporate Average Fuel Economy stan- 
dards and market incentives for more efficient cars, 
homes and appliances. Increase research and develop- 
ment of new technologies like clean—burning hydrogen 


Q Environment: Preserve wetlands and the Arctic 
National Wildlife Refuge in danger of development. 

Q Protect endangered species by supporting the re- 
authorization of the Endangered Species Act. 

QO) Decrease greenhouse gasses in the atmosphere by 
cutting the country’s emissions by one fifth over the next 
15 years. 

QO Health care: Emphasize prevention first through 
the legislation he has initiated, funding preventative 
health programs and the fight against infant mortality 
and lead poisoning. 

Q Support the funding of programs including breast 
cancer screening, disabilities prevention and increased 
services for the elderly. 


Editor’s note: 
The information provided has been 
gathered from the candidates’ hand- 


outs, speeches and campaign person- - 
nel. 
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JerryBrown 
Jerry Brown served as 
Governor of California 
from 1975 to 1983. He 
received his undergradu- 
ate degree from the Uni- 
versity of California at 
Berkeley, and got his law 
degree from Yale. 
Brown relies largely on 
his past record to publi- 
cize his campaign pro- 
posals. : 

Q Economy: While 
Brown was governor, mo 
created. He fought for ar 
Brown established the \ 
promote international tr: 
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Robert Kerrey 
Sen. Kerrey graduated 
om the University of 
Nebraska at Lincoln with 
a degree in pharmacy. He 
served as a Navy SEAL in 
Vietnam, and received the 
Congressional Medal of 
Honor for his role in an 
operation there. Return- 
ing to Nebraska in 1972, 
he opened a successful 
chain of restaurants and 
fitness centers. 
' _Hewas elected gover- 
nor of Nebraska in 1982 
and U.S. senator in 1988. 

__ As president, Kerrey would: 

_ OQ Economy: Support tax breaks for middle class 
families, paid for by a tax on the wealthiest 1 percent of 
Americans. 

OC Reduce defense spending over the next 10 years by 
30 to 40 percent and create a civilian equivalent to the 
Pentagon’s Defense Advanced Research Projects Agency, 
to shift research and development priorities toward 
environmental sciences, medical research, transporta- 
tion, and manufacturing. 

Q Reorient the government’s labs from defense 
research to economically beneficial research, which will 
be shared with businesses to create jobs. 

O Create a broadly available, easily accessed national 
communications system. 

Q Fight unfair trade practices abroad, demand open 


markets, and prod industrial allies to share global de- | 


fense and foreign aid costs. 

QO Make government more efficient and reduce the 
deficit, cut the number of cabinet departments in half, 
consolidate their operations and cut non-entitlement 
spending by 25 percent over the next 10 years. Would 
also reduce the number of congressional committees by 
75 percent and reduce staff by 30 percent. 

Q Education: Establish a billion dollar Educational 
Capital Fund partnership to promote restructuring 
schools on a state and local level by rewarding innova- 
tion. Would fully fund the Head Start program, and 
improve prenatal care, child care, and early nutrition. 


Q) Support federal assistance programs to ensure. 


everyone who wants a college education can get one. 
Would work to institute vocational education and ap- 
prenticeship programs in high-tech fields, for those who 
choose not to go to college. : 

QHealth care: Worktoimplementa universal health 

care plan which would provide funding for any medically 
approved procedure, regardless of patient’s income, for 
all citizens. It would separate health care from employ- 
ment and fundamentally restructure health care financ- 
ing. ; 
"a Environment: Make policy that gives incentives for 
pollution prevention in industry, and increase the role of 
science in policy making by creating an independent 
environmental data authority. 

Q Encourage broad public participation and open- 
ness in decision making, put environmental values at the 
center of government decision-making and use envi- 
ronmental policies to create new jobs and technologies 
for growing ecological product markets. 

Q Abortion: Supports international and domestic 
family planning, and opposes the prohibition of abor- 
tion counseling from federally funded family planning 
agencies. Kerrey continues to support the pro-choice 
movement. 


Bill Clinton 
Currently the governor of 
Arkansas, Bill Clinton got 
his bachelor’s degree 
from Georgetown Uni- 
versity, was a Rhodes 
Scholar at Oxford Uni- 
versity, and received his 
law degree from Yale 
University. 

If elected president, 
Clinton would: 

Q) Economy: Cut de- 
fense spending by over 33 
percent by 1997. 

Qi Speed up the five year highway bill to spend both 
this and next year’s allocations in 1992, in order to create 
short-term job relief and long-term benefits in product 
distribution. 

O Cut taxes from $350 to $400 for each middle-class 
family, and increase taxes on those with annual incomes 
over $200,000. Increase the middle class home pur- 
chase by raising the caps on Federal Home Mortgage 
loans, so they cover 95 percent of the median home 
price. 

Q End tax breaks for companies that overpay its 
executives. 

Q) Give tax incentives to those developing new tech- 
nologies or starting new businesses. Give capital gains 
taxincentives for new job creators by giving a 50 percent 
tax exclusion for gains held for over five years. Take tax 
incentives away from companies shutting down domes- 
tic plants to open plants overseas. Give targeted invest- 
ment tax credit to medium and small-sized companies 
who create new jobs. 

Q Demand a 3 percent cut in federal administrative 
costs annually while vetoing any congressional payraises. 

Q Promote research and development by making the 
R&D tax credit permanent. 

Q Energy: Raise auto makers’ corporate average fuel 
economy standards to 45 mpg, from the current 27.5 
mpg. Support federal tax incentives for renewable re- 
sources. 

Q Education: Create a system in which young adults 
would perform community service in exchange for 
college financial assistance. 

_ QOFinance a trust fund, with money from defense cuts 

and funds redirected from the student loan program, 
from which any American can borrow educational assis- 
tance money. The borrowed money would be paid offin 
small percentages from their income, or through two 
years service as teachers, police officers, or family service 
or health care workers. For employed adults, Clinton 
wants programs in literacy and G.E.D. certificates. 

Q Require employers to offer training to all employ- 
ees or give equal training dollars to a national training 


Q Fully fund the Head Start program. 

O Institute a national testing system in areas like math 
and science to push students to meet international 
standards, and implement annual report cards on every 
state, school district, and individual school to detail their 
progress in meeting standards. 

Q Establish a national apprenticeship program to 
enable high school students without intentions of at- 


tending college to take courses, designed by schools and . 


local businesses, that teach them valuable job skills. 

Q) Health care: Control costs through insurance 
reform, regulate drug prices, and guarantee that all get 
quality, affordable health care. Set up clinics in rural 
areas, inner cities and in some schools, where necessary. 
Immunize all American children. 

C) Welfare reform: After two years on welfare, those 
able to work will have to either find a job or earn their 
way through community service. Expand the Earned 
Income Tax Credit so every full-time worker can sup- 
port his or her family above the poverty line. Support 
microenterprise grants for poor citizens starting small 
businesses. 

QO Society: Give families a tax credit ofup to $800 per 
child, rather than the current $2,150 dependent’s ex- 
emption, paid for by cutting federal bureaucracy and 
closing tax loopholes for the wealthy. Demand tough 
child support enforcement. 


Paul Tsongas 
Paul Tsongas served in the 


Peace Corps in Ethiopia. 
He has been elected to 
various offices in Massa- 
chusetts. 

Tsongas was elected to 
the U.S. senate in 1978 

and after two terms, he 
announced he would not 
seek re-election because 
he had been diagnosed 
with cancer. He is now 
cured of the disease. 

If elected president, 
Tsongas would: 

OEconomy: Encourage business to channel resources 
into research and development and long-term enter- 
prises by limiting capital gains tax reductions to long— 
term investments in appropriate securities, creating tax 
incentives for new enterprises and giving tax credits for 
research and development. 

Q Promote science and research by prioritizing fund- 
ing for the National Science Foundation, the National 
Institutes of Health, NASA, the Department of Energy 
and Agriculture and others. 

Q Change current antitrust laws that inhibit compa- 
nies in international trade, such as ones disallowing joint 
ventures in research and development. 

Q Pass laws which encourage savings over consump- 
tion to create a capital pool equal to Germany’s or 
Japan’s, in order to end dependence on capital sources 
outside the United States. Examples include IRA’s for 
retirement, college expenses and home ownership. 

Q Reduce the annual increase in entitlements by 1 
percent below the cost of living. 

Q Health care: Force employers to provide a choice 
of family health insurance plans for all full-time employ- 
ees. Small businesses could buy a choice of private health 
care coverages through new state buyer agencies with 
the negotiating leverage of large employers. 

O Give those not covered by employers or Medicare 
a choice of private health care coverages through State 
Buyer agencies. Each person’s employer or State Buyer 
would pay 90 to 100 percent of the most cost effective 
health care plan’s premium. No co-payments for well— 
patients and minimal ones for other treatments would be 
allowed. 

Q Define a standard, “generous” package of benefits 
that each plan must contain. 

QO) Change tax codes to limit employers’ deductions 
for inefficient and expensive health insurance plans. 
Employers will pay a 6 to 8 percent payroll tax on part- 
time, temporary and seasonal employees who they do 
not provide with health coverage. 

Q Environment: Introduce a virgin materials fee 
giving recycled products a slight competitive edge over 
virgin products. The proceeds would offset recycling 
and disposal costs. 

Q Create a commission to set a standard “green” 
label listing each product’s environmental impact data, 
so consumers can shop environmentally. 

Q) Veto any proposal to develop the part of Alaska 
protected under the Arctic Wildlife Refuge. 

C) Energy: Raise the gasoline taxannually, possibly by 
three to five cents, to drive consumers to buy more 
efficient cars. Invest the proceeds in mass transit and rail 
systems. Increase federal taxes on fuel—inefficient cars 
and rebate the proceeds to the buyers of fuel-efficient 
cars. 

Q Make conservation in the economic interest of 
utilities by giving higher rates of return for utilities with 
higher energy conservation of fossil fuels and for use of 
renewable energy sources like wind, solar, etc. 

Q Invest in research for smaller, safer nuclear power 
plants, with a financial risk shared by the federal govern- 
ment and industry. 

Q Foreign policy: Develop an international, collec- 
tive security with a United Nations Security Force with 
real military might, to avoid having the United States be 
the international policeman. 

Q Develop a Marshal Plan II witha coalition of world 
industrial powers to aid the Soviets and East Europeans 
in their transition to free market economies by aid and 
technology transfers. 

QO) Reduce America’s troop commitments overseas, 
but retain our research and development capabilities. 

Q Society: Endorse the Brady bill for gun control. 
Support capitol punishment for drug dealers, but not for 
“one-on-one crimes of passion or criminal intent.” 


By ROBERT COMEAU 
Observer News Editor 
BILL BURKE 

Observer Managing Editor 
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By DEBBIE DOWNING 
Observer mee solttee 


greyhound racing today ranking as the 


spite the fact it is ae legal and operating 
_ in 19 states. 


handles, are steadily increasing. The in- 
~ dustry employs more than 100,000 people 
and provides revenue-—hungry states with 
over $225 million in taxes, according to 
the American Greyhound Council. 


Great atmosphere: Wonderland 
Greyhound Park in Revere is one of twoin © 


Massachusetts. The track is a bright and 
cheerful confection of brass and glass that 
caters to about 2,500 fans a day. 

Wonderland director of publicity, Bob 
Trieger, works to make the public aware 
that Wonderland is not just a dog track but 
an entertainment option. 


“You come for dog racing,” he said, 
“but you can also get one of the finest 


meals available on the north shore.” 
Bettors choose between pizza and 


By DEBBIE DOWNING 
« Observer Staff Reporter 


On silken feet with tail wagging, Cindy 
rises to greet us. Her satiny coat is the 
color of warm honey and her brown eyes 
look up inquisitively. 

Once, her ancestors were swift and 
silent hunters, used to chase game in the 
open desert country of the Middle East. 
Today, greyhounds literally “run for their 
lives” in order to earn their keep on the 
dogtrack. 

Adoption: The Greyhound Placement 
Service (GPS) is one of many organiza- 
tions that arranges new homes for thou- 
sands of greyhounds that otherwise might 
be destroyed. The prospective owner 
promises not to race the dog and guaran- 
tees the time and space to exercise it. If 
there is a problem with the animal, the 
owner may return the dog to GPS, no 
questions asked. 

Karen Bernstein, GPS president, has 
allowed her farm in Candia, N.H. to be- 
_ come a halfway house for some of the 


nation’s sixth largest spectator sport, de- _ 


Overall attendance and pari-mutuel a n, 
_ product in our chou racing,” Te r 


are documented cases where hundreds 
_Alogs were just bludgeoned te 


Observer Features 


Americ s are going to the logs, hee ar 


Innovative style: “ “There are many ways 
_ people can spend that entertainment dollar 


said. 
“People find dog racing is 


cap because there is no human element,” he 
said. “They like the fact the dogs race about _ 


every 10 minutes as eee toa halfan ho 
between horse races.” 


dog racing; however, many animal rights 
activists believe too many greyhounds are 
destroyed every year to justify the sport. _ 
It’sanumbers problem. While a broodmare 
can produce one foal a year, a greyhound can 
produce litters of up to 12 puppies in two 
months, About half of those born will be 
suitable for racing and the rest will be win 
nowed out. Once on the track, most dogs will 
only race for a couple of a they a) 


“has~beens” and “never—weres.” The adjust- 
ment from racing life to the good life is not 
without pitfalls, she said. 

Preventive measures: “We neuter orspay 
the animal, make sure they have the proper 
vaccinations and deworm and delouse them,” 
Bernstein said. “Too often, the dogs are not 
in the best of shape when we get them. 


Sometimes I think that if these kennel owners 
would simply feed their dogs properly and — 
deworm them, they would win a lot more © 


races,” 


The American Humane Society estimates . 


over 50,000 greyhounds are destroyed every 
year. The society asserts over 00,000 rabbits, 
guinea pigs and even kittens die an agonizing 
death annually as the result of being used as 


live training lures for the greyhounds. Animal _ 


activists say the revenue raised for the state 
does hot justify the cruelty it involves. 


the way itis in reality,” Bernstein said. “The 


Negative aspect: Therei is a dark side to 


Euthanized: “The dogs are supposed to | 
be disposed of humanely, but that isn’t always 


GREYHOUNDS STREAK toward the finish line at the Wonderland Greyhound Park, providing excitement and entertainment for up to 2,500 patrons daily. 


shee 


“Wonderland Park photo 


lures has also been cones but Trieger he 


contends this practice has been virtually 
eliminated. 
“We now have an dilee. lure c: 


Jac—a—lure that has replaced the use of live 
jack rabbits,” he said. “It used to o be trainers 


to starve if the owner doen t have the funds 


for a veterinarian.” _ 
Negative image: The greyhound’s pubic 


image creates misconceptions. Track patrons 
see the racers acting skittish and wearing 
muzzles and conclude greyhounds are ner- 
vous, vicious dogs. 

Quick to dispel this myth is s another grey- 
hound fan, Karen Coolidge of Andover. She 
adopted her greyhound two years ago. _ 


“Our greyhound has been almost ‘too | 


good to be true,” Coolidge said. “She’s quiet, 
she’s smart, she doesn’t shed like an ordinary 
dog and she practically has no odor, Ican’t say 
enough about her. We adore her. 

“The bulk of the housebreaking was done 
over one weekend,” she said. “Our dog loves 
people, and her favorite pass—time is oe 
on a soft blanket.” 

Instinctive actions: Coolidge recom- 


mends anyone considering adoption to real-_ 


ize,as with any large dog, gre hounds 1 req 


at Bernstein’s. es “Eat my dust,” she 


A dog’ s life 


Karen Coolidge photo — 
Waiting eagerly for a new home is 
two-year-old aes ues 


seems to call back to a German Shepherd 
in hot pursuit. 
_ Seekinga home: “ 
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British 


humor 


popular in U.S. } 


‘Red Dwarf’ show gives taste 
of offbeat comedy television 


By BILL BURKE 
Observer Managing Editor 


Smeg heads, gim—boys and gits take heart. 
The Red Dwarf has returned. 

Together with The Blackadder, WENH 
Channel 11 has put together a Sunday night 
BBC comedy hour. 

“There will always be a BBC comedy hour 
on Sunday nights,” said Mary Norris, 
programming department, WENH. “It’s a 
very popular time slot.” 

For years, American situation comedy has 
been limited to such profound artistic state- 
ments as Three’s Company and The Love Boat. 
Meanwhile, the BBC, not known for its high— 
budget productions, continued to produce 
shows like Monty Python’s Flying Circus and 
Dr. Who, programs that generations of Brit- 
ons have grown up with. 

Now, the multi award-winning Red Dwarf 
has found its way across the Atlantic, thanks 
to Channel 11. 

Continued success: Back home in En- 
gland, Red Dwarf is now beginning its fifth 
season, and shows no signs of losing any of its 
momentum. 

During its four previous seasons, the Red 
Dwarfhas streaked across the infinite expanses 
of space in its attempt to return to earth. The 
entire population of the Red Dwarfwas killed 
in a radiation leak, except for an off-the-wall 

_ skeleton crew, 

+ Led by the inane Arnold .Rimmer.(Chris 

' Barrie), a hologram of a-dead crew member, 

‘the cast includes deadlocked Dave Lister 
(Craig, Charles), mechanoid Kryton (Robert 
Llywellyn), a fashion—conscious life form that 
evolved from Lister’s cat (Danny Jon Jules) 


and the ship’s computer Holly (Hattie 
Hayridge). Together, they encounter strange 
occurrences, unusual circumstances and visual 
puns that often times border on poor taste, 
yet never fail to connect. 

Altering the past: After discovering a way 
to travel backin time, the ship’s robot ,Kryton; 
suggests traveling to Dallas 1963, hiding in 
the grassy knoll, and yelling, “Duck!” 

Irreverence is a common theme through- 
out the show, as Lister visits Hitler, beats him 
up and nicks his briefcase. The ensemble cast 
contains a rare chemistry that continues in the 
finest tradition of British humor. 

Norris says there is a demand for the BBC 
comedy shows, and they are a popular addi- 
tion to the Sunday night lineup. 

The Blackadder, starring one of England’s 
most popular contemporary comic talents, 
Rowan Atkinson, is an exercise in high satire. 
As Edmund Blackadder, Atkinson traverses 
the medieval countryside, wreaking havoc 
wherever he goes. 

Joining the sarcastic lord in his often times 
futile attempts at greatness, are highly visible 
and talented actors such as Robby Coltrane 
and Brian Blessed. Blessed, a veteran of the 
English stage and screen, last seen in Robin 
Hood as Robin of Locksley’s ill-fated father, 
and as the Duke of Exeter in Kenneth 
Brannagh’s adaptation of Henry V. 

Innovative style: With backing like that, 
Atkinson, who recently made 2 rare trip to 
Boston, seems to, have hit-upon.a winning 
combination, Although the series later moved 
on to the trenches of World War I, and later 
saw the cast putting aside its differences and 
facing the fatal and series ending firepower of 
the German army together, Atkinson remains 


‘End of World’ takes 
viewer on rapid tour 


Wender brings viewers on futuristic journey 


By JAIMIE CAMERON 
Observer Staff Reporter 


The open-minded freedom, introspection and 
contemplation found in such classic road 
films as Easy Rider, Thelma and Loutiseand My 
Own Private Idaho have become the building 
blocks for Wim Wender’s Until The End of 
The World, an apocalyptic, soul-searching race 
across the future. 

The story revolves around the threat of a 
possible global nuclear disaster. A satellite is 
about to fall out of its decaying orbit, and no 
one knows where it will land. 

The year is 1999, and Claire (Solveig 
Dommartin, Wings of Desire) literally rans into 
a pair of crooks who just robbed an airport 
deposit box. She agrees to move their money 
into Paris for a cut of the loot. Until now, her 
life seems to be a series of accidents clouded 
with misdirection. Even with her cut of the 
money, she seems lost and unsure of her 
goals. 

Mystery man: Enter Sam Farber (William 
Hurt), a mysterious hitchhiker whom Claire 
transports from Spain to Paris. He steals her 
money when they part outside the Paris bor- 
der. Claire thinks she has found a direction. 
It’s really an obsession masking the blandness 
she fears in her life. 

With the help of her estranged boyfriend, 
Eugene (Sam Niell), and a private eye, she 
chases Sam across Western Europe, through 
Asia and on to Los Angeles. This chase offers 
Wender a chance to show his vision of the 
earth via 1999. Technology continues to 
climb to amazing new heights, as the popu- 
lation soars and overcrowding is everywhere. 

Wender offers up a haunting and heartfelt 


Movie Review 


vision of the world and its reflection upon the 
calm, toughened exteriors the pursuers and 
the pursued hide within. 

The chasing becomes tedious and almost 
pointless in the middle of the film. The story 
jells and takes an introspective look at human 
desire and obsession in the last hour. For 
manic movie buffs and style junkies, the last 
half of the film makes it worth the journey. 

Hot pursuit: Sam Farber is not only chased 
by Claire and her group, but also by the U.S. 
government, for stealing a device that records 
a person’s sight and feeds it into the minds of 
blind donors, enabling them to experience 
vision. 

His father, played by screen legend Max 
Von Sydow, was the genius inventor from 
whom the U.S. military originally stole the 
device. After stealing the device, Farber trav- 
els the globe recording his family members 
for his blind mother, who, like his father, has 
been blind for years. He sacrifices losing his 
own family to find them. 

Finally, everyone meets in Australia at 
Sam’s parents. Their obsessions and inner 
demons come to surface with painful and 
tragic results. This last half of the movie really 
tugs on the heartstrings; its conclusion will 
leave the viewer with a taste of optimism and 
sorrow. 

The film’s soundtrack, which includes new 
material by such artists as U2, REM, Peter 
Gabriel and others, offers depth and texture 
to the film’s visuals and its atmosphere. Ifyou 
enjoy long road trips, Until the End... isa film 
for you. 


a high-profile celebrity in his home country. 

In the future, Channel 11 may import 
other shows to bolster the already strong 
BBC contingency, Norris said. Alexi Sayle, 
Shelleyand Executive Stresshave been screened 
on the New Hampshire Public Television 
station, and more may follow. 

Feedback: Following the BBC comedy 
hour, WENH has set up a viewer reaction line 
where responding viewers may reach both a 
recording and a human operator. Norris said 
the response has been positive so far, and if a 
viewer has a particular question or comment, 


the station makes arrangements to contact 
that person at a later time. 

With the continued popularity of shows 
like Red Dwarf and The Blackadder in their 
homeland, the exposure may prompt further 
interest in this country. 


Growing popularity 


Norris says there is a demand 
for the BBC comedy shows. 
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File photo 
SEVERAL ITEMS of past elections. 


Northern Essex Community College will host 
a political item collectors’ show at the Haver- 
hill campus on Saturday, Feb. 22 (snow date: 
Sunday, Feb. 23) from 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
Sponsored by the NECC gallery and the 
Northern New England chapter of the 
American political item collectors, the show 
will consist of over 20 political memorabilia 
collectors from all over New England and 
New York. They will be showing and selling 
items such as campaign buttons, ribbons, 
posters and banners, glassware, autographs, 
sheet music and other novelty items. 

Items will cover a wide span of this country’s 
history from the days of Abraham Lincoln to 


the 1922 presidential election. 

Added attraction: According to Arthur 
Signorelli, NECC gallery coordinator, this 
show will have an added attraction, making it 
different from past shows. 

“Many of the collectors will be displaying 
and selling memorabilia from political causes 
such as anti-nuclear movements, women’s 
organizations, and protest items suchas STOP 
KHRUSHCHEV and IMPEACH NIXON 
pins. 

“The collectors have been asked to bring 
items relating to apartheid in South Africa, 
the focus of the exhibit on display in the 
college’s gallery through Feb. 23,” Signorelli 


Political memorabilia show 


Thousands of items on display date from Lincoln’s presidency 


Stop Khrushchev 


“Many of the collectors will be 
displaying and selling 
memorabilia from political 
causes such as anti-nuclear 
movements. . .” 


said. ; 
The show will be held in NECC’s gallery, 
located in Bentley Library. Admission is $1. 


Gallery sponsors trip to Museum of Fine Arts 


By BILL BURKE 
Observer Managing Editor 


On Saturday, Feb. 29, the innovative and 
inspirational work of Andy Warholand Joseph 
Beuys will be exhibited, as the NECC Gallery 
sponsors a trip to the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts (MFA). 

Beuys and Warhol: The Artist as Shaman 
and Star is a unique exhibit that brings to- 
gether drawings and art of the controversial 
German artist Joseph Beuys and the icono- 
clastic pop art of American artist Andy Warhol. 
The two have, over the years, greatly influenced 
contemporary artists with their instantly rec- 
ognizable styles. 

Warhol’s Marilyn Monroe, Mao Tse-Tung, 
electric chairs and soup cans will be on display. 
The last time the Boston area was able to see 
so many Warhols was in 1966 at the Institute 
of Contemporary Art. The complete portfo- 
lio of Warhol’s Marilyns and Maos, which 
number 10 of each, will be incorporated in 


the exhibition. 

Creative style: Warhol’s silk screening 
style is an instantly recognizable form of art, 
and one that is widely emulated. His disturbing 
vision of car accidents and stark representa- 
tion of the electric chair have long been 
viewed as ground-breaking attempts to cap- 
ture pop art. 

“T liked seeing the work of Andy Warhol,” 
said Karen Beal, NECC student, after attend- 
ing the exhibit. “It was interesting to see this 
art that is represented around the world right 
in front of you.” 

Alternative view: The Marilyn and Mao 
pieces are arranged alternately, thus adding a 
new look on the traditional Warhol arrange- 
ment. 

Beuys’ work, felt suits, a Coca—Cola bottle 
filled with herb tea, and a life-size self-portrait 
inscribed We Are the Revolution, will be on 
display, as well as the Beuys installation piece, 
Ostende. 

The unusual piece utilizes long, thin rolls 


‘Grand Canyon’ questions 
direction of past decade 


By TRACI-ANN FUSCO 
Observer Arts @ Entertainment Editor 


An immigration lawyer, a tow-truck driver, a 
famous Hollywood producer anda cruel world 
set the pace for Lawrence Kasden’s new movie. 

Grand Canyon is a complex drama that is 
essentially a story of three men. Mack, played 
by Kevin Kline (A Fish Called Wanda), is an 
immigration lawyer caught up in the chaos 
and hard times of the streets of Los Angeles. 
After a number of frightening experiences, he 
finds himself face to face with an L.A. street 
gang while waiting for a tow truck to take care 
of his broken—down car. 

Saved from death: Just at the point where 
he is about to look death square in the eye, he 
is saved by Simon, a black tow truck driver 
played by Danny Glover (Lethal Weapon). 
Mack then finds himself trying to win Simon’s 
friendship out of the guilt of never having 
thanked someone else who’d saved his life. 

Other performers include Mary—Louise 


Film Review 


Parker who plays Mack’s secretary and one— 
time lover, and a small role by Steve Martin, 


who plays a Hollywood producer caught: 


between good and evil. 

Powerful and real: The 90s version of 
The Big Chill it’s not. But powerful and real 
it is. This is the type of movie you appreciate 
more after you’ve left the theater and have 
thought about it for awhile. 

Grand Canyon asks questions like “Why 
are Americans getting used to people living in 
the streets?” and “What has society come to?” 

Cast with the wrong people, Kasden might 
not have pulled off such a strong message. 
Kline is excellent as the troubled Mack, who 
brings to the film a feeling of cold reality. 

Grand Canyon entertains and makes you 
think. There is a mixed bag of emotions with 
a feeling that life can be pretty rough, but 
some good can come out of it. 


NOTETAKER 


Apply now 
for a job in the spring 
es | <TD 


Earn $4.75 — $5.25/hr. 


during your class, or during 
your unscheduled time. 


For more information, 
see Linda Comeau, F-133, 
or call, 374-3654. 


of felt and a vitrine containing bratwurst 
sausages. It is among several pieces on loan 
from the Museum of Modern Art in New 
York. 

The exhibit displays many controversial 
pieces, including a stack of copper palettes 
that were urinated on, later turning green. 

Shock art: “When [| saw the palettes, I 
couldn’t believe it,” Beal said. “It’s not what 
I thought art was in the traditional sense.” 

“Warhol had a mind and eye for mass 
cultural images that speak volumes,” said 
Trevor Fairbrother, curator of contemporary 
art at the MFA. “Car crash victims, dollar 
bills and celebrities who both attract and 
repel. Beuys was more enigmatic, but his 
materials were always symbolic. His use of 
felt, for example, suggested warmth and in- 
sulation, and invited thoughts ofenergy cycles 
and heating.” 

Beuys has never been so broadly repre- 
sented at the MFA as in this exhibition. 

In 1979, Beuys and Warhol met and be- 


came fast friends, Fairbrother said. 

Attraction: “Beuys was fascinated by the 
way Warhol turned his studio into an art 
factory, where he and assistants made art as 
others assemble cars or package food,” he 
said. 

In one section of the exhibit, a Beuys piece 
displays a glass case. Inside the glass is a 
cardboard box full of fat. 

“It was really pretty gross,” Beal said. “Its 
goal was to spark conversation, and I guess it 
was successful because a lot of people were 
standing around talking about it.” 

Beuys and Warhol: The Artist as Shaman 
and Star offers a rare chance to view some of 
the more expressive and controversial work 
on display at the MFA. : 

“T liked it enough to go back and see it 
again and I especially liked the Warhol art,” 
Beal said. bide, 

Tickets are $14 for students, and NECC’s 
group will leave from the student center at 9 
a.m. 
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Blues exhibit 
starts soon 
in gallery 


The Shirley Lewis Experee—ance! 

Sunday, March 15, 2 p.m. 

Be prepared for an emotion—packed afternoon of music 
with Shirley Lewis. Performing music of blues greats, such as 
Etta James and B.B. King, Lewis combines Memphis-style 
confessional blues with southern gospel/rhythm and blues. 
Sponsored by the NECC Foundation. 

Gallery talk: The Early Days of Rhythm and Blues 

Thursday, March 19, 2 p.m. 

Explore the cultural context and everyday life in which 
rhythm and blues music developed. 

Blues Breakfast with Ben Faaldwin and Bignote 

Sunday, March 22, 1] a.m. to 1 p.m. 

Come and join Ben Baldwin and the Bignote, one of the 
area’s most popular jazz bands, for a morning of great food 
and a special rhythm and blues performance. 

This group will perform rhythm and blues favorites from 
the 1940s and 1950s, such as Straighten Up and Fly Right, by 
Nat King Cole; Peridido, by Duke Ellington; Two for the Blues, 
by Count Bassie; and This Little Girl of Mine, by Ray Charles. 
Tickets $12.50 (advance ticket purchase suggested). 

Concert: Concert from Rhythm and Blues to Jazz 

Thursday, March 26, 2 p.m. 

The Jazz Ensemble, a versatile group of the New England 
Conservatory’s best jazz musicians, will perform a wide 
selection of compositions, tracing the evolution of music from 
the early days of rhythm and blues to modern jazz music. 

Children’s Book Illustrations 

April 6-23. 

This exhibit from the May Massee collection at Emporia 
State University is sure to create nostalgia for adults and 
delight children. 

Included in this exhibit are books published by Massee, 
arid manuscripts, original art work, press proofs, 
correspondence and reminiscences that describe Massee’s 
talent in guiding the creative people who wrote, illustrated 
and produced many of the great children’s books of the 
century. 

Also in the exhibit are works by Robert McCloskey, author 
and illustrator of Make Way for Ducklings, and illustrations by 
Kate Seredy, Don Freeman, Corydon Bell, Margon Dennis, 
Robert Lawson, Marie Hall Ets, Elizabeth Monath, Jane Klatt 
Rietveld and George Schreiber. 

Children’s theatre: Jack and the Beanstalk 

Friday, April 10, 7 p.m. 

In celebration of the “Week of the Young Child,” NECC 
student activities and the Essex County Association for the 
Education of Young Children are sponsoring the children’s 
play Jack and the Beanstalk. This performance by Kaleidoscope 
Theater is open to children (over age 3 recommended), and 
their families and friends. 

Peter and the Wolf 

Sunday, April 12, 2 p.m. 

Bring the entire family to this narrated performance of 
Peter and the Wolf, performed by the college’s Stillpoint Dance 
Company and accompanied by NECC faculty members Elaine 
Mawhinney and Michael Kramer on the piano. Sponsored by 
the NECC Foundation. 

Gallery talk: Survey of Children’s Book Illustrations 

_ Thursday, April 16, 2 p.m. 

‘Children book writer and illustrator Ned Delaney will 
discuss children’s book illustrations familiar to parents and 
grandparents, and those that are popular with today’s 
generations. Delaney will also discuss the illustrations that are 
on display in the exhibit. Co-sponsored by the NECC Life 
Long Learning program. 

Tour of the Isadore and Lucille Zimmerman House 

and Currier Gallery of Art, Manchester, N.H. 

‘Saturday, April 25,9 a.m. (bus leaves from student center). 

‘Zimmerman House: Designed in 1950 by renowned 
American architect Frank Lloyd Wright, the Zimmerman 
House is one of only five Wright homes in the northeast, and 
the only Wright—-designed residence open to the public in 
New England. Wright also designed all the built-in and free— 
standing furniture, hand—woven fabrics and beautifully planted 
gardens, which together create a total architectural masterpiece. 

The Currier of the future: The Currier Gallery of the Art’s 
nationally renowned collection of fine and decorative arts has 
been acquired with the help of many generous donors over its 
62-year history. 

Tocelebrate and acknowledge the generosity ofits donors, 
The Currier of the Future will exhibit recent and promised 
gifts, including great examples of American decorative arts, 
glass, china, furniture and American painting and sculpture 
from the 19th through 20th century. Tickets $15. Co- 
sponsored by the NECC Alumni Association. : 

For more information on any of the exhibits or events, call 
Arthur Signorelli, gallery coordinator, at 374-3706. 


\Editor’s note: 
Read more about the rest of the gallery schedule in the next 
issue of the Observer. 
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Powerful message for all 


Apartheid exhibit examines effects of prejudice in S. Africa 


By AMY BOARDMAN 
Observer Arts @ Entertainment Editor 


For most, living with one’s mother is not 
against the law. Some children in South Africa 
will never know that freedom, however. 

Children Living Illegally with Their Mother, 
Soweto 1985, represents a luxury many take 
for granted. It’s one of 45 photographs on 
display from Feb. 3—23 in the Bentley Library 
Gallery. 

The color photographs, taken by journal- 
ist Catherine Allport, examine people who 
live through segregation as a way of life. Each 
picture says enough just by the images it 
presents. However, the photos are accompa- 
nied by captions to further explain them. 

More emotion: For instance, the caption 
used with the Living with Mother photo al- 
lows one to feel for the mother and children 
even more so: “We are giving them a choice: 
they must send their children back to the 
homelands themselves...the law states that 
they are illegally in the area, so they have to 
go. It’s as simple as that.” 

Surprisingly, the photos are powerful, even 
though they were captured in color. In this 
exhibit, color seems necessary to catch some 
of the emotions the photos reflect. 

Arthur Signorelli, gallery coordinator, said 
he saw people turn away from the photos 
because they seemed too graphic. 

The first four photos in the exhibit deal 
with segregation in the United States. Not as 
powerful as the ones depicting life in South 
Africa, these photos still conjure up fear that 
this type of life still exists in this country. 


Not gone: For many people, especially in 
the northern portions of the United States, 
apartheid only exists in far-off corners of the 
world. However, it still happens here today, 
perhaps not as prevalent, but it does continue 
to linger on. 

One photo which stands out, outlines a 
liquor store that possesses two entrances, one 
for blacks and the other for whites. Most will 
probably be reminded of the deep south in 
the United States before the ’60s. The exhibit 
allows people to see reality as it exists, and 
reminds patrons that for millions of people 
segregation is very real. 

Allport photographed the Apartheid No! 
exhibit about seven years ago. Since that time 
much change has occurred in South Africa. 
Nelson Mandela, a long time prisoner of the 
South African government was released. Be- 
cause he is black, he still can not vote, how- 
ever. 

In Sun City, a resort area of South Africa, 
Little Steven, formerly of Bruce Springsteen’s 
E. Street Band, recorded a song with various 
artists boycotting the resort. 

In Apartheid No!, the photos do not fo- 
cus on the luxuriousness of the resort, but the 
employees, who can work there, even though 
they are black. They are not permitted to be 
guests of Sun City, however. 

Allport believes the change did not occur 
by choice of the country’s leaders. 

Forced to change: “The changes have 
not come from the goodness of the hearts of 
the people in power who have done everything 
they can to undermine the popular democratic 
movement,” she said. 


Where is the change? 


Catherine Allport photo 


PHOTOGRAPHER CATHERINE ALLPORT captures the lifestyle of a South African 


family. 

In essence, the problems South Africans 
face daily still persist unbeknownst to many 
Americans, including government officials. 

“Although the U.S. government thinks 
that it is time to relax the sanctions that have 
been so effective, many cities, companies, 
pension funds, etc. are independently decid- 


ing that it is not,” Allport said recently. “I 
would agree with them. It is important that 
we keep our eyes open and the pressure on 
during this time of critical transition in South 
Africa.” 

The exhibit runs for two more weeks and 
is well worth a visit. 


S. Africa, N. Ireland conflicts compared 


Professor to discuss findings from travels in lecture sponsored by cultural diversity, CORON 


Padraig O’Malley , author and college pro- 
fessor, will presenta lecture on the similarities 
between South Africa and Northern Ireland 
tomorrow at 7 p.m. 

His lecture is being held in conjunction 
with Black History Month and Apartheid Nol, 
an exhibit of 45 photographs documenting 
apartheid on display in the college’s gallery. 

O’ Malley is a lecturer in the Irish Studies 
Program at UMass/Boston and a senior as- 
sociate at the John W. McCormack Institute 
of Public Affairs, where he also is editor of the 
New England Journal of Public Policy. 

In common: He was drawn to South Africa 
because of similarities which he sees between 
Afrikaners and Northern Ireland Protestants. 

“Both conflicts also involve quarrels over 
sovereignty and power between indigenous 


populations and settler populations,” he said. 
Award winner: O’Malley’s first book on 
Northern Ireland, The Uncivil Wars: Ireland 
Today, published in 1983, won the 
Christopher Ewart—-Biggs Award, given each 
year for a book which promotes Anglo-Irish 
understanding. His next, Biting at the Grave: 
The Irish Hunger Strikes, was recently honored 
by being included on the New York Timesbook 
review list of the outstanding books of 1990. 
His newest book, Northern Ireland: Ques- 
tions of Nuance, was published last fall. 
O’Malley received an economics degree 
from University College in Dublin and in the 
1960’s worked in agricultural research for the 
Irish government. He attended Yale University 
on a Fulbright Fellowship in 1967 and later 
earned a doctorate from Tufts University. 


Important meeting: In 1975, he orga- 
nized a week-long forum at UMass/Amherst 
in which leaders from all sectors in Northern 
Ireland sat down at the same table to talk to 
each other. It was an unprecedented meeting, 
and nothing on such a scale took place after- 
ward until 1985, when O’ Malley led another 
conference-in Virginia. That conference 
brought together 65 political leaders, minis- 
terial officials and high level government of- 
ficers from Northern Ireland, Britain and the 
Republic of Ireland. 

Sponsored by the college’s cultural diver- 
sity committee, O’Malley’s lecture will be 
held in NECC’s library conference center. 

For more information, call Arthur 
Signorelli, facilities and gallery coordinator, 
at 374-3706. 
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. File photo 
LECTURING On S. African and N. Ire- 
land similarities is Padraig O’Malley. 


O’Malley starts work on book examining apartheid 


UMass/Boston’s Padraig O’ Malley, the au- 
thor of three widely acclaimed books on the 
conflict in Northern Ireland, has started work 
on anew book tracking the ongoing progress 
toward ending apartheid in South Africa. 

O’ Malley is a lecturer in the University’s 
Irish Studies Program and a senior associate 
at the John W. McCormack Institute of Public 
Affairs, where he is also editor of the New 
England Journal of Public Policy. 

He has begun the long process of inter- 
viewing South Africans, among whom are 
senior officials of the government, the African 
National Congress, the Pan Africanist Con- 


On Wednesday, 
Jan. 22, a man was 
assaulted by an- 
other delivery man 
while making a 
delivery to the 
school . The dispute was apparently over a 
girlfriend. Injuries were not serious. 

On Thursday, Jan. 23, a man slipped and 


gress, the Inkatha Freedom Party and the 
trade union movement, as well as leaders in 
the business and religious communities and 
political and social activists. He expects to 
publish the book in 1994. 

“One reason I was drawn to South Africa 
is that the psychological profile ofthe Afrikaner 
and the Northern Ireland Protestant are the 
same,” O’Malley said. 

“Each is intransigent, inflexible, and not 
given to compromise,” he said. “Also, both 
conflicts involve quarrels over sovereignty 
and power between indigenous populations 
and settler populations.” 


fell in the parking lot because of ice. Injuries 
were not serious. 

On Jan. 25 and 27, two motor vehicle 
accidents occurred with one involving three 
cars. Damage was estimated to be about 
$1,000 for one of the accidents, and between 
$300 and $400 for the second. 

Monday, Jan. 27, a car was vandalized. An 
ice scraper, tire valve and some other small 
objects were taken. The car had been left in 
the NECC lot unlocked over the weekend. 

On Wednesday, Feb. 3, a motor vehicle 
accident involved two Ford Tempos. One 
driver failed to stop at the stop sign near the 
maintenance building, and was hit in the side. 
Total damage was estimated at about $3,000. 


Income Tax Return 
Consultation 


Edward M. Paquette 
356 Main St., Haverhill 
(508) 521-1040 


Assistance for students filling out 
Federal and State short form income tax returns 
(returns with no itemization). 


$10 fee includes a $5 donation to the 
Northern Essex Community College Alumni 
Association Scholarship Funds. 


Please call for an appointment. 
Preparation takes a just few minutes, and we are 
located only a short distance from the college. 
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By JIM COLLINS 
Observer Staff Reporter 


The 1992 Olympics are underway in 
Albertville, France. The sixteenth running of 
the Winter Olympic Games has some political 
overtones, partially due to the fall of the 
Soviet Union, a long-time powerhouse in 
winter competition. The Soviet Union will 
now compete under the nations of Lithuania, 
Latvia, Estonia and the Commonwealth of 
Independent States. 

The sport most affected by the split of the 
U.S.S.R. will be ice hockey. The breakup of 
Soviet talent will benefit Sweden, Canada and 
the United States. The Swedish team, led by 
former Montreal Canadiens star Mats 
Naslund, is the odds on favorite by virtue of 
its °91 World Championships victory. 

Team Canada always contends fora medal. 
A diamond in the rough by the name of Eric 
Lindros should spur the Canadian team into 
the medal rounds. 

The United States contingent has a local 
flavor in 92, as nearly one—half of the 23 man 
roster hails from Massachusetts. With the 
likes of Boston College forward and 91 Hobey 
Baker award winner, David Emma, and 
‘University of Maine goaltender Mike 
Dunham, Team U.S.A. could replicate its 
goal medal performance of 1980. 

New breed: Staying on the ice, figure 
skating requires both skill and dedication. In 
the past, the U.S. squad has always seemed to 
come up short when it comes to the gold 
medal. This year, with locals Todd Eldridge 
(Chatham) and Nancy Kerrigan (Stoneham), 
the U.S. team should make a run at the 
Germans. . .- 

In the speed skating category, the United 
States boasts several returning medal winners. 
A favorite on the women’s side is American 
Bonnie Blair. Blair, a gold medal winner in 
Calgary in ’88, is looking to duplicate her 
performance. On the men’s side, Dan Jansen 
is looking to make up for his 1988 disap- 
pointment. Jansen captured the heart of 
America as the media told of his sister’s death. 
Eric Flaim of Pembroke, Mass., could also be 
up for a medal. 

Heading to the slopes, the U.S. contingent 
looks to end European dominance. Alberto 
Tomba and his Italian counterparts should 
walk away with things on the men’s side. The 
American women, however, look to challenge 
the traditional powers of Switzerland and 
Austria. A very strong slalom team should 
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Bon jour, NECC 


Winter Olympics start in France 


New hope 


Staying on the ice, figure 
skating requires both skill 
and dedication. In the past, 


the U.S. squad has always 
seemed to come up short... 


raise the U.S. flag above the other competing 
nations. 

Ski jumping, as well as the biathlon, should 
be dominated by the Europeans. Matty 
Nuykanun of Finland, a two-time gold medal 
winner, and his fellow countrymen should 
soar above the rest of the competition in ski 
jumping. One of the Soviet representatives 
should take command of the Nordic skiing 
events. 

German control: The luge and bobsled- 
ding events should be controlled by Germany. 
Since this is the first Olympics since the 
Germany unification, the sports usually 
dominated by East and West Germany should 
be taken by the German squad. 

Americans Duncan Kennedy (luge) and 
Herschel Walker (bobsled) may be the only 
two Americans to get any recognition. 
Wolfgang Hoppe and his German sledders 
should slide right past any real competition. 

Two new demonstration sports, pack 
skating and speed skiing, will be displayed in 
Albertville. 

Pack skating is a version of roller derby on 
ice without the hitting. The object of this 
event is to be the first to cross the line without 
getting accidently knocked over. In speed 
skiing, the object is to race down the hill at 
speeds exceeding 120 mph. 

The French are holding this event for the 
third time, the first of which was in Champioux 
in 1928. Most recently, the event was held in 
Grenoble in 1968. 

World renowned: In Grenoble, a French 
skier named Jean Claude Killy made his name 
famous throughout the world. Now Killy 
heads the organizing committee of this 
Olympiad. Killy pushed for Albertville because 
of its location. 

The games appeared to be in jeopardy as a 
huge storm battered the region with record 
snow fall. Maintenance crews worked end- 
lessly to get the Olympic grounds into 
workable shape. 


Olympic Trivia 


o a "Three (Andy Moce Vladimir staan 
and Steve Leach). . 


2. Dr. Spock S 
3. Atlanta, Georgia 


4 Red, black, yellow, a blue 


6th Winter Bae 
Tickets to be sold-800,000 tickets 
- available to spectators. 


' a: ‘How many Boston Beslan played in the 
1988 Olympics in Calgary? 

2. What famous expert on childrearing 
won a gold medal for crew in 1927? 

3. What US. city will host the 1996 
Summer Olympics? 
4. What are the colors of the Olympic 

rings? 


5. They defeated Finland, 4-2 _ 
Olympic thoughts: _ 
Reasons to watch the Ohne onT.V.: 
1. You don’t have to deal in francs. 

2. No jet lag from the long flight. 

3. No scraping ice off your rent a car 
4. It’s cold in the Alps 

Reasons to be in France: 

1. It’s live 
2. Valentine’s Day in Paris 
3. U.S. dollar strong in France. 

4. French food and wine 


Bill Burke wants you 


to write a letter to the editor 
Drop it off in F-125 or a campus mailbox today 


Wednesday, February 12, 1992 
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Men approach playoffs 


Despite loss of key players, Knights find winning way 


By ARTIE MURPHY 
Observer Sports Editor 


The NECC men’s basketball team has won seven of its last 
nine games, improving its record to 15-5. 

With the loss of key players Marvin Jones and Noah 
Shannon, the team has still won consistently. 

“We lost two good player who were averaging in double 
figures,” Willie Miles, forward—guard, said. “But the loss 
hasn’t made a difference; we’ve been playing well.” 

Teamwork: “I think the players have adapted to the 
absence of Noah and Marvin,” said Dick Steele, assistant 
coach. “I think it’s a shame we don’t have them, but the team 
has come together.” 

The team’s most recent game was a 90-85 loss at North 
Shore. 

“We played very little defense and we were impatient,” 
Steele said. “Careless plays during the game really hurt us.” 

With 30 seconds left in the game, the Knights were up by 
one after trailing by nine earlier in the half. North Shore then 
took the lead on a pair of free throws. The Knights then threw 
away two inbound passes, which were converted for two 
North Shore baskets. 

“We made two inbounding errors in the last 13 seconds to 
lose the ball game,” Steele said. 

Once bitten: Despite being bitten on the leg during a floor 
pile up, forward Eric Fruend led the Knights in scoring with 
32. Miles was second at 20, followed by Shawn Bassett with 
18. 

In their first game of the second half, against Southern 
Maine, unlikely hero guard Chris Kuchar hit a buzzer—beating 
shot in a 78-76 win. 

“We were down some people and some were sick and 
hurt,” coach Mike Rowinski said. 

In another win against Berkshire, 88-76, four players, 
Fruend, Bassett, Miles and guard Mike Kirkpatrick, scored 
double figures. 

The Knights next two wins came from Hesser, 96-84, and 
Dean, 75-59. 

The team then played inhospitable host to New Hampshire 
Tech. Bassett scored 15 of his 28 points in the second half, 
while pulling down nine rebounds. Miles followed with 10. 

Holychoke: The Knights next played Holyoke C.C. at 
home. Down by five at the end of the first half, 40-35, 
Holyoke came within three with 10:15 left in the game. The 
Knights pulled away, scoring 10 unanswered points in five 
minutes, winning 80-63. 

Rowinski said the team’s offense often seems to sputter, 
which leads them not to close down less—talented opponents. 

“We’re making our job harder than it’s supposed to be,” 
he said. “We missed lay—ups and finishing off plays. It’s been 
a problem for us all year.” 

After winning their first six games, the squad suffered a loss 
against Massasoit, 84-62. The Knights, coming off a tough 
and tiring game schedule, playing five games in eight days, 
trailed the second-ranked division team 41—25 at the end of 
the first half. 

Fatigued: “We’ve been doing well this season,” Miles said. 
“We just were tired from playing a lot of games in the last 
week.” 


“Most of our players are freshman and they are just not. 


used to playing so many games,” Steele said. 

Steele also said the fatigued team was not aggressive on 
defense and was without catalyst point—-guard Darren Stratton, 
due to ankle injury. The team fell apart in the second half, 
losing 84-62. 

The Knights came home to beat Mt. Ida, 98-84. Miles had 
six three-pointers during the game. 

“We didn’t play much defense,” Steele said. “But we 
played well on our inside game.” 

Kirkpatrick and second year forward Tom Livingston 
have become important players on the team. 

“Mike’s a good shooter, but he has to work on his 
defense,” Rowinski said. “Tom, our returning player from last 
year, has only played three games so far. He knows our system, 


Team MVP 


Chris Evans photo 


KNIGHTS’ COACH Mike Rowinski feels confident whenever gamer Darren Stratton has control of the ball. ‘ 


plays defense really well, and is an outside (shooting) threat.” 

Miles away: Kirkpatrick, Livingston and Miles are the 
team’s three-point shooters. Miles has been impressive hitting 
10 treys in two games, six against Mt. Ida. 

“Willie has come a long way for us,” Steele said. “He’s 
working much harder for us; I think he knows how important 
he can be to the team with his outside shots.” 

Fruend has also helped the team offensively, scoring 28 
against Southern Maine, 18 on Berkshire, 29 against Hesser, 
23 on Dean and 20 against Holyoke. Fruend also scored 31 
against North Shore, even though the man he was covering 
scored 32. 

“Eric has been on a tear,” Rowinski said. “We’ve been 
giving him the ball and more playing time.” 

“T just seem to be in the right place at the right time,” 
Fruend said. 

Mr. Consistency: Rowinski said Bassett has proven him- 


‘Men’s Schedule 


Day Date 

Thursday Feb. 13 
Saturday Feb. 15 
Thursday Feb. 20 
Monday Feb. 24 


School 
CCAR: 
Manchester 
Quinsigamond 
Springfield * 


Time 

7 p.m. 
2 p.m. 
7 p.m. 
7 p.m. 


Place 
Away 
Home 
Away 
Away 


Wednesday, Feb. 26, TBA, 7 p.m., MCCAC State Tourna- 


ment: é 


Quarterfinals 

Saturday and Sunday, Feb. 29 and 30, TBA, MCCAC State 
Tournament: 

Finals ; 
Saturday, Sunday March 7, 8, TBA, NJCAA Region XXI 
‘Tournament 

* NJCAA regional games 


ra 


self all season long, both offensively and defensively. 

“Bassett has been consistent all year with big offense,” ~ 
Rowinski said. “He’s a potential division—one player. He 
rebounds well and can block shots.” 

Another key Knight player, not known for scoring, is 
Stratton. 

“Darren is the quarterback for this team,” Rowinski said. 
“No one has been able to press us when he is on the court.” 

Rowinski also said with all the talented players for NECC, 
Stratton is the squad’s most valuable player. 

The Knights play next at the Community College of 
Rhode Island. With the regional tournament coming over the 
horizon, the team still has five division games coming up. 


“This is a critical part of the season,” Steele said. “Our last 
five games against teams in our division will determine our 
position in the tournament.” 


ee ee 


Titans collide 

Chris Evans photo 
KNIGHTS’ STANDOUT center 
Shawn Bassett hovers over an 
opposing player for the loose 
ball. Bassett has played an 
important offensive and defen- 
sive role for the team this sea- 
son. 5 
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Hazard-free floor 


Long-standing slick surface problem 
repaired for 15K over semester break 


By ARTIE MURPHY 
Observer Sports Editor 


The gym floor is no longer a slippery safety 
hazard. During the semester break, the bas- 
ketball court was resurfaced, sanded and the 
lines were repainted. 

“The flooris fantastic,” said Shawn Bassett, 
Knights basketball player. “It shows how 
much NECC is doing, despite the money 
problems.” : 

During the last few years, the floor was 
plagued with dead spots and slippery surface, 
leaving it unsafe for playing. 

Well surfaced: “It was badly in need of 
repairs,” said Ed Sheehan, superintendent of 
building and grounds. “Now the floor has a 
good playing surface.” 

The repairs were made by the Witland 
Corp. of Lawrence at a cost of $15,000. The 
reconstruction took two weeks. 

Financial restraints on the project didn’t 
cover the gyms dead spots. Joe Brown, dean 
of administrative services, said the estimated 
cost of redesigning the entire floor was around 


$50,000. He also said this job will not occur 
in the near future. 

Sheehan said he suggested a preventative 
maintenance process for the floor. 

“T suggested to Carl Beal (chairperson, 
department of sports and leisure studies) the 
treating of the floor once a year by using a 
maintenance application.” 

The floor is maintained at night by a 
private cleaning company. Other plans are 
being made for maintaining the floor during 
the day. 

No boots: Sheehan also said the floor need 
supervision against wrongful use. Rules for 
the gym are also being discussed. One rule 
now used is the prohibition of wearing boots 
and street shoes. 

Some players are trying to adjust to the 
new and improved floor. 

“The floor is much better than before; it’s 
not slippery,” said Kim Knapp, Lady Knights 
basketball player. “In our game against 
Mitchell, some of the players (Lady Knights) 
stubbed their feet while running up the floor, 
but it didn’t affect us.” 


Varsity Women’s Basketball Schedule 


Day Date 

Tonight ~ Feb. 12 
Saturday Feb. 15 
Wednesday Feb. 19 
Friday Feb. 21 
Tuesday Feb. 25 
Saturday Feb. 29 


Place Time School 

Away 7 p.m. Dean 

Away 2 p.m. Massassoit 
Home 6p.m. Becker Worcester 
Home 7p.m. Fort Devens 
Away 7 p.m. Endicott 

Away 2 p.m. Quinsigamond 


Wednesday, March 4, Top Seed TBA Region XXI playdown 
Saturday and Sunday, March 7 and 8, Rhode Island Region 


XXI Tournament. 


_ 3—on-3 Basketball Results 


Eight teams competed in the first two rounds of the 3 on 3 intramural basketball tournament. Two teams, 
the Rebels and Celtics are undefeated at 2-0. The Reds and the Old timers have the worst record at 0- 
2. The eight teams will finish up this week for a chance at next week’s championship. 


Logo of chivalry 


Artie Murphy photos 
IN THE center of the newly repaired 
basketball court lies the new Knights 
logo, above. The gym floor, playing 
ground for the men’s and women’s 
hoop teams, is now being used for the 
intramural 3-on-3 basketball tourna- 
ment, left. 


OLYMPIC 


First round: Second round: 

Rebels 21 Old timers 9 Kings 21 Old timers 19 

Celtics 21 Reds 19 Rebels 21 Magic 14 

Magic 22 Kings 20 Celtics 21 Hoyas 16 

Hoyas 21 Blue Demons 14 Blue Demons 21 Reds 16 

Week One Standings: Ww L 

Celtics 2 0 

Rebels 2 0 

Blue Demons 1 1 

Hoyas 1 1 

Kings 1 1 

Magic 1 if 

Old timers 0 2 

Reds 0 2 

This week’s games: 

Round One: Round Two: 

Kings vs Reds Kings vs _ Celtics 
Hoyas ys Old Timers Rebels vs Blue Demons 
Magic vs Blue Demons Magic vs Hoyas 
Celtics — vs Rebels Reds vs Old Timers 


Sports Infographs 


- Summer-winter medalist 
Only person to win a gold medal in 
both games: . 
_| Edward Eagan, U.S] 


8920 Summer Games: 


02/03/92 KRT Infographics 


Squaw Valley, Calif. 
SOURCE: Guinness Book of Sports Records 


02/03/92 KRT Infographics 


Pizza & Subs 


334 Jackson Street 
Lawrence, 686-2112 


Behavioral Science Club 
{7A 


The Psychology 
of Color 


Feb. 24 Coping with 


Depression 


Shirley Oremland, pres. 
Depression Workshop 


4p 
Phillis Bowen CA) 
~<iD 


color analyst 


Mar. 2 


~ 


Mar. 9\¥ Clinical Hypnotherapy Harold Edelstein, Ph.D 


Mar. 23 Suicidal Awareness & 


The Samaritan's Program 


Peg Searley 


Mar. 3 


Understanding Aids 


Pat Kepschull, director 
of Health Services 
Issues in Mental Health 


Apr. 6 Jim Cropper 


attorney & therapist 


All speaking engagements will be held in C-305, 11 a.m. to noon 
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Observer Special Feature 20 
America — a nation at risk 


Japan criticizes ‘declining’ world power for its diversity 


By JULIA FAIRCLOUGH 
Observer Features Editor 


Recent Japanese criticism of America has 
ignited a tension that sparked from both 
sides. 

A recent Boston Globe article printed a 
Japanese assertion that “many American 
workers are lazy and illiterate and unable to 
produce high-quality goods.” 

Americans have stereotypes of the Japa- 
nese as well, and Japan is a homogeneous 
society with little experience living and 
working with non-Japanese people, said Mary 
Harada, professor, department of history and 
government, who has spent some time in 
Japan. 

“Like any homogeneous society where 
people do not have any experience dealing 
with other people, they lack the sensitivity of 
our society dealing with minority groups, so 
they appear racist,” she said. 

Miscommunication: Harada said the 
Japanese do not have the sense Americans are 
listening to their criticisms, and in return 
Americans get angry at the Japanese and fight 
back. 

The Japanese claimed Americans were “too 
sensitive to their remarks about American 
workers appearing lazy,” she said. 

“When you make a statement like that, it 
is dangerous,” said Francis Lai, Ph.D, pro- 
fessor, department of plastics engineering at 
University of Lowell. Lai was born in Tatwan 
(a former part of Japan) and came to the 
United States in 1966 after graduating from 
college. 

The United States looks disarrayed from 
the Japanese point of view because the United 
States is a heterogeneous society, Lai said. 

Scapegoat: According to Gerald Morin, 
professor, department of computer science, 
who also has lived in Japan, there isa tendency 
to blame the Japanese for everything. 

“Sometimes bashing is good because we 
should remind the Japanese that some of the 
things they do cause problems here,” he said. 
“But too much bashing makes things worse 
and we lose sight of the whole issue.” 

Morin said there are cross—currents in 
Japanese society. The old generation Japa- 
nese like Americans, and their assistance after 
World War I1 is still fresh in their minds. The 
“young and hungry crowd” of industrious 
Japanese are the ones who are critical. 

Ominous forecast: Morin said it is typical 
of countries “moving up” to think of America 
as already peaking and declining, and if things 
don’t turn around for Americans economi- 
cally, this will be a popular theme. 

According to Lai, the United States was 

the leader in everything. After the Korean and 
Vietnam wars,.it started to fall behind. 
_ WE. Deming (Emest), quality control 
expert, drew up some points to establish 
quality products, but the United States was 
arrogant and would not listen to him, so 
Deming: brought them to Japan, Lai‘said. 
This:was another example of Americas com- 
placency. 

In the past, several Japanese officials have 
made racially discriminating comments about 
the United States, and considered blacks and 
Mexicans as contributing to the general low— 
intelligence level. 

In a recent Boston Globe article; -Prime 


Minister Yasuhiro Nakasone said “Japan has - 


a high intelligence level while ‘on the aver- 
age, the United States is lower because ofa 
considerable number of blacks, Puerto Ricans, 
and Mexicans.” 

Conflicting views: “These are oasis of 
complete ignorance by people who have 
fimited appreciation- and understanding of 
.diversity,” Harada-said. “We say diversity 
makes us strong arid the Japanese are brought 
up on the reverse notion, that a homoge- 
neous nation makes them strong,” he said. 

According to Morin, Japan has a “closed 
society,” and it doesn’t feel comfortable with 
people who are riot Japanese. 

_ The Japanese are intolerant to different 
races, Lai said, especially blacks, largely due to. 
stereotypes. 

Asians who go to Japan experience dis- 


Japan: A world power 


In 1945, Japan lay devastated and defeated. Since then, it 
has built one of the world’s most powerful economies. 


The Japanese people 


0.6% other (mostly Korean) 


12% 
i Literacy rate: 99% 


Japan’s economy 


| I World leader in auto, 
| electronics and steel US. 
manufacture 

| gm Foreign aid: 

Japan: $83.2 billion 
(1970-89) 

U.S.: $115.7 billion 
(1980-89) 

WH inflation rate (1990): 
Japan: 3.1% 
U.S.: 5.4% 


& 
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crimination, and believe the Japanese are 
racist, Morin ‘said. 

“The Japanese do not bring outsiders in, 
and people sense and feel this discrimina- 
tion,” he said. “The only thing that is impor- 
tant to the Japanese is what is happening in 
Japan. They don’t care about what goes on 
outside their community unless it affects them. 
They are not as international-minded as they 
should be.” 

Political criticism: Japanese Prime Min- 
ister Toshiki Kaifu said ina recent Boston Globe 
article that, “American candidates lack a strict 
sense of ethics, don’t they?” 

“Falk about the pot calling the kettle 
black!” Harada said. : 

Harada said the Japanese seem to have a 
continuous saga of government officials who 
take bribes and deal illegally in the stock 
market. 

The concern for Japanese y who iolicons poli- 
tics is, “who can they trust?” Harada said. 

There is a “ruling elite” in Japan, and it 
causes frustration, she said. 

Japanese politicians are so corrupt they 
should not be talking about our ethics when 
they have problems themselves, Harada said: 

Lai said he was-surprised to see political 


~- bashing, since the Japanese must be polite in 


order to Survive in such a crowded environ- 
ment. 

The Japanese also claim American work: 
ers turn out defective products atcording to_ 
the Boston Globe article. 

America tends to blame Japan for its eco- 
nomic problems, Harada said.“ Americans 
wanted the smaller, fuel-efficient cars that 
handle nicely, which is what Japan delivered. 

Americans lost the incentive to make eco- 
nomic cars after the oil crisis, but Japan 
continued to produce Baber Monn 
said. 

Apathy: According to Lai, -you could find 
a lazy worker in any society, not just the- 
United States. But ‘that is due to poor su- 
pervision; and reflects the attitude of some 
workers and management. : 

¥ou don’t see a problem with laziness 
because in Japan the “group” is emphasized, 


W@ Ethnic groups: 99.4% Japanese, 


@ Religion: Most Japanese observe 
both Buddhist and Shinto rites; other 


Zz Be 
. 1991 Gross itd 
product ¢rijlions) 


$ Under 1947 constitution, emperor has only 
symbolic function. Government resembles © 
Britain's. Parliament (or "Diet”) elected by 

popular vote. Supreme court can review laws. 


1991 Population 
(millions) 


Japan’s 
government 


Lai said. 

“We have become: complacent in the qual- 
ity of work we turn out,” he said. 

According to Lai, other countries have 
caught up to the United States. We were far 
ahead after World War II, and have not tried 
to improve ourselves. 

In order to achieve such high level-quality 
carsat low cost there must bea high efficiency 
operation, as they have in Japan, Lai said. 

According to Harada, America built poorly 
made cars for 20 years, and it can’t tum 
around overnight. 

“Americans did it to themselves in the car 
industry,” she said. 

Harada also feels America’s problems with 
education will cripple the nation, in its com- 
petition with Japan. Average American work- 
ers.do not have the same quality education as 
the Japanese, especially in math, science and 
language skills. 


Education and expectations in this coun- 
try have declined, Harada said. 

; Rigid- structure: Japan’s education is_ 

_ highly centralized, according to Harada, and 


the ministry of education establishes the cur- 


_ riculum for the elementary and secondary 


school systems. Therefore, everyone has the 
same lessons, and the ministry decides what 
students should have learned. 

Lai said his son was an exchange student in 
Japan, and they emphasize the lack offreedom, 
contrary to American ways. Students cannot 


~~ have their own opinions and have to do what - 


they are told. Nor do they question authority. 
Harada said teachers are treated di ’ 


in Japan, and are well-paid and highly—re- 


spected. Also, they are highly compensated. 
“We do not attract the best students into ~ 


teaching in this country,” she said. 
Therefore, according to Harada, when it 


comes to education in Japan and America, it 


comes down to several things: the quality of 
teaching and respect for education, as well as 
the ministry applying standards. _ 

Harada said students are better compen- 
sated in Japan and have more opportunities to 
graduate at the best universities. 

Good schools are enhanced, Harada said, 


Japan’s 
resources 


Only 19% of land 
can be farmed, but 
farms are among 
the world’s most 
productive. Japan 
produces about 50% 
of its own food. 


Area United States: Paes 


exports 


Two-thirds of land me 
is forested. The — 
} islands are poor in _ ‘tal exports) 
7Jf mineralresources. Japan 


3.6 million square miles” oe 
Japan: 145, 900 square miles 
eZ ms 


and top students placei into top schools, which 
separate the qualifiers. . - <= 

“If you’re not a very bright and. hard 
worker, you do not have much of a chance,” 


a tS 


she said. “It is a very un-forgiving system.” ; 


According to Harada, there should be # 


_ median between their system and America’s. 


In the United States, the system places em- 
phasis on everyone having an opportunity, 
and Japan emphasizes “work hard.” A 

A recent Boston Herald article stated that 


- Japanese exports are up,-while impofts are 


low, a supposed sign of their slowing economy. 
Harada said their economy is booming 
compared to us, but the growth is slowing 
and they are concerned. 

The Japanese are not replacing workers as 
quickly as they retire, and in the future there 


will be a growing force of retired people and _ 


~ not as mariy workers to support them. 


Japan’s economy is the teverse of the 
United States, Harada said. There is a fierce 
growing competition for jobs amongst col- 
lege grads here, and college gutkin Pesae 
needed badly. 

Domestic struggle: Hirai said“ many “ 
families in Japan raise one child due to diffi-_ 
culty in raising children there. Property costs 
too much, making it difficultto have a house. 


Average homes are called “rabbit hutches.” _ 


‘Thus, Harada said many do not want to_ 


raise children in such acramped environment, - 
and the population of young people is down. 


‘College graduation numbers have decreased ~ 


as a result, and it is a problem, she said. 

According to Morin, if the Japanese are 
becoming wealthy on trade and becoming an 
international power, they should think in- 
ternationally. 


The Japanese can be compared to ‘the 
British, Morin said, because they are an island 
of people, like the British, who have gone 
. Asign of hope is that the Japanese have to 
deal with the world because they are so de- 
pendent on raw materials they need, he said. 

“This means they have to learn over time 
to be accommodating and less narrow— 
minded,” he said. 
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